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very fast pace and that the country is approaching the next epoch, 
when the majority of the working people will have to entrust their 
fate to the revolutionary proletariat. The revolutionary proletariat 
will take power and begin a socialist revolution; despite all the 
difficulties and possible zigzags of development, it will draw the 
workers of all the advanced countries into the revolution, and will 
defeat both war and capitalism. 


The State and Revolution 


THE MARXIST THEORY OF THE STATE AND THE 
TASKS OF THE PROLETARIAT IN THE REVOLUTION 


While still in Switzerland in 1916, Lenin decided that a book on the 
Marxist theory of the state was needed, and gathered material in a note- 
book which he entitled “Marxism on the State” and left behind in Stock- 
holm when he returned to Russia in April 1917. Except for a short section 
(Section 3 of Chapter II) which he added later, he wrote the study—for 
which he used the notebook—during his interlude of forced hiding in 
August-September 1917 and left it unfinished when he took personal com- 
mand of the revolutionary regime in October. As he explained in the No- 
vember 30 postscript, he had not had time to write the planned Chapter 
VII, on the experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and 1917. The 
work, his most important contribution to Marxist political theory, is here 
presented in unabridged form. 

Like virtually all Lenin’s theoretical writings, The State and Revolution 
had a practical purpose connected with the politics of revolution. As indi- 
cated by the work’s subtitle, referring to the revolutionary tasks impending, 
this purpose was to substantiate, in terms of authoritative statements by 
Marx and Engels, the Marxist propriety of seizing power and setting up a 
regime of “proletarian dictatorship” which would rule by force and by the 
suppression of hostile class elements. 





Preface to the First Edition 


The question of the state is now acquiring particular importance 
both in theory and in practical politics. The imperialist war has 
immensely accelerated and intensified the process of transformation 
of monopoly capitalism into state-monopoly capitalism. The mon- 
strous oppression of the working people by the state, which is 
merging more and more with the all-powerful capitalist associa- 
tions, is becoming increasingly monstrous. The advanced countries 
—we mean their hinterland—are becoming military convict prisons 
for the workers. 
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The unprecedented horrors and miseries of the protracted war 
are making the people’s position unbearable and increasing their 
anger. The world proletarian revolution is clearly maturing. The 
question of its relation to the state is acquiring practical impor- 
tance. 

The elements of opportunism that accumulated over the decades 
of comparatively peaceful development have given rise to the trend 
of social-chauvinism which dominates the official socialist parties 
throughout the world. This trend—socialism in words and chauvin- 
ism in deeds (Plekhanov, Potresov, Breshkovskaya, Rubanovich, 
and, in a slightly veiled form, Tsereteli, Chernov and Co. in Russia; 
Scheidemann, Legien, David and others in Germany; Renaudel, 
Guesde and Vandervelde in France and Belgium; Hyndman and 
the Fabians in England, etc., etc.)—is conspicuous for the base, 
servile adaptation of the “leaders of socialism” to the interests not 
only of “their” national bourgeoisie, but of “their” state, for the 
majority of the so-called Great Powers have long been exploiting 
and enslaving a whole number of small and weak nations. And the 
imperialist war is a war for the division and redivision of this kind 
of booty. The struggle to free the working people from the influ- 
ence of the bourgeoisie in general, and of the imperialist bourgeoi- 
sie in particular, is impossible without a struggle against opportun- 
ist prejudices concerning the “‘state.” 

First of all we examine the theory of Marx and Engels on the 
state, and dwell in particular detail on those aspects of this theory 
which are ignored or have been distorted by the opportunists. Then 
we deal specially with the one who is chiefly responsible for these 
distortions, Karl Kautsky, the best-known leader of the Second 
International (1889-1914), which has met with such miserable 
bankruptcy in the present war. Lastly, we sum up the main results 
of the experience of the Russian revolutions of 1905 and particu- 
larly of 1917. Apparently, the latter is now (early August 1917) 
completing the first stage of its development; but this revolution as 
a whole can only be understood as a link in a chain of socialist 
proletarian revolutions being caused by the imperialist war. The 
question of the relation of the socialist proletarian revolution to the 
state, therefore, is acquiring not only practical political importance, 
but also the significance of a most urgent problem of the day, the 
problem of explaining to the masses what they will have to do 
before long to free themselves from capitalist tyranny. 


August 1917 The Author 
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Preface to the Second Edition 


The present, second edition is published virtually unaltered, ex- 
cept that section 3 has been added to Chapter II. 


Moscow The Author 
December 17, 1918 


Chapter I. Class Society and the State 


1. The State—A Product of the Irreconcilability 
of Class Antagonisms 


What is now happening to Marx’s theory has, in the course of 
history, happened repeatedly to the theories of revolutionary think- 
ers and leaders of oppressed classes fighting for emancipation. Dur- 
ing the lifetime of great revolutionaries, the oppressing classes con- 
stantly hounded them, received their theories with the most savage 
malice, the most furious hatred and the most unscrupulous cam- 
paigns of lies and slander, After their death, attempts are made to 
convert them into harmless icons, to canonise them, so to say, and 
to hallow their names to a certain extent for the “consolation” of 
the oppressed classes and with the object of duping the latter, while 
at the same time robbing the revolutionary theory of its substance, 
blunting its revolutionary edge and vulgarising it. Today, the bour- 
geoisie and the opportunists within the labour movement concur in 
this doctoring of Marxism. They omit, obscure or distort the revo- 
lutionary side of this theory, its revolutionary soul. They push to 
the foreground and extol what is or seems acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie. All the social-chauvinists are now “Marxists” (don’t 
laugh!). And more and more frequently German bourgeois schol- 
ars, only yesterday specialists in the annihilation of Marxism, are 
speaking of the “national-German” Marx, who, they claim, edu- 
cated the labour unions which are so splendidly organised for the 
purpose of waging a predatory war! 

In these circumstances, in view of the unprecedentedly wide- 
spread distortion of Marxism, our prime task is to re-establish what 
Marx really taught on the subject of the state. This will necessitate 
a number of long quotations from the works of Marx and Engels 
themselves. Of course, long quotations will render the text cumber- 
some and not help at all to make it popular reading, but we cannot 
possibly dispense with them. All, or at any rate all the most essen- 
tial passages in the works of Marx and Engels on the subject of the 
state must by all means be quoted as fully as possible so that the 
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reader may form an independent opinion of the totality of the 
views of the founders of scientific socialism, and of the evolution of 
those views, and so that their distortion by the “Kautskyism” now 
prevailing may be documentarily proved and clearly demonstrated. 

Let us begin with the most popular of Engels’s works, The Origin 
of the Family, Private Property and the State, the sixth edition of 
which was published in Stuttgart as far back as 1894. We shall 
have to translate the quotations from the German originals, as the 
Russian translations, while very numerous, are for the most part 
either incomplete or very unsatisfactory. 

Summing up his historical analysis, Engels says: 


The state is, therefore, by no means a power forced on society 
from without; just as little is it “the reality of the ethical idea,” 
“the image and reality of reason,” as Hegel maintains. Rather, it 
is a product of society at a certain stage of development; it is the 
admission that this society has become entangled in an insoluble 
contradiction with itself, that it has split into irreconcilable an- 
tagonisms which it is powerless to dispel. But in order that these 
antagonisms, these classes with conflicting economic interests 
might not consume themselves and society in fruitless struggle, it 
became necessary to have a power, seemingly standing above 
society, that would alleviate the conflict and keep it within the 
bounds of “order”; and this power, arisen out of society but 
placing itself above it, and alienating itself more and more from 
it, is the state. [Pp. 177-78, sixth German edition. ] 


This expresses with perfect clarity the basic idea of Marxism 
with regard to the historical role and the meaning of the state. The 
state is a product and a manifestation of the irreconcilability of 
class antagonisms. The state arises where, when and insofar as class 
antagonisms objectively cannot be reconciled. And, conversely, the 
existence of the state proves that the class antagonisms are irrecon- 
cilable. 

It is on this most important and fundamental point that the 
distortion of Marxism, proceeding along two main lines, begins. 

On the one hand, the bourgeois, and particularly the petty-bour- 
geois, ideologists, compelled under the weight of indisputable his- 
torical facts to admit that the state only exists where there are class 
antagonisms and a class struggle, “correct” Marx in such a way as 
to make it appear that the state is an organ for the reconciliation of 
classes. According to Marx, the state could neither have arisen nor 
maintained itself had it been possible to reconcile classes. From 
what the petty-bourgeois and philistine professors and publicists 
say, with quite frequent and benevolent references to Marx, it 
appears that the state does reconcile classes. According to Marx, 
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the state is an organ of class rule, an organ for the oppression of 
one class by another; it is the creation of “order,” which legalises 
and perpetuates this oppression by moderating the conflict between 
the classes. In the opinion of the petty-bourgeois politicians, how- 
ever, order means the reconciliation of classes, and not the oppres- 
sion of one class by another; to alleviate the conflict means recon- 
ciling classes and not depriving the oppressed classes of definite 
means and methods of struggle to overthrow the oppressors. 

For instance, when, in the revolution of 1917, the question of 
the significance and role of the state arose in all its magnitude as a 
practical question demanding immediate action, and moreover, ac- 
tion on a mass scale, all the Socialist-Revolutionaries and Menshe- 
viks descended at once to the petty-bourgeois theory that the “state” 
“reconciles” classes. Innumerable resolutions and articles by politi- 
cians of both these parties are thoroughly saturated with this petty- 
bourgeois and philistine “reconciliation” theory. That the state is an 
organ of the rule of a definite class which cannot be reconciled with 
its antipode (the class opposite to it) is something the petty-bour- 
geois democrats will never be able to understand. Their attitude to 
the state is one of the most striking manifestations of the fact that 
our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks are not socialists at 
all (a point that we Bolsheviks have always maintained), but petty- 
bourgeois democrats using near-socialist phraseology. 

On the other hand, the “‘Kautskyite” distortion of Marxism is far 
more subtle. “Theoretically,” it is not denied that the state is an 
organ of class rule, or that class antagonisms are irreconcilable. 
But what is overlooked or glossed over is this: if the state is the 
product of the irreconcilability of class antagonisms, if it is a power 
standing above society and “alienating itself more and more from 
it,” it is clear that the liberation of the oppressed class is impossible 
not only without a violent revolution, but also without the destruc- 
tion of the apparatus of state power which was created by the 
tuling class and which is the embodiment of this “alienation.” As 
we shall see later, Marx very explicitly drew this theoretically self- 
evident conclusion on the strength of a concrete historical analysis 
of the tasks of. the revolution. And—as we shall show in detail 
further on—it is this conclusion which Kautsky has “forgotten” 
and distorted. 


2. Special Bodies of Armed Men, Prisons, Ete. 


Engels continues: “As distinct from the old gentile [tribal or 
clan] order, the state, first, divides its subjects according to terri- 
tory... .” This division seems “natural” to us, but it cost a pro- 
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longed struggle against the old organisation according to genera- 
tions or tribes. 


The second distinguishing feature is the establishment of a 
public power which no longer directly coincides with the popula- 
tion organising itself as an armed force. This special, public 
power is necessary because a self-acting armed organisation of the 
population has become impossible since the split into classes. . . . 
This public power exists in every state; it consists not merely of 
armed men but also of material adjuncts, prisons, and institutions 
of coercion of all kinds, of which gentile [clan] society knew 
nothing. ... 


Engels elucidates the concept of the “power” which is called the 
state, a power which arose from society but places itself above it 
and alienates itself more and more from it. What does this power 
mainly consist of? It consists of special bodies of armed men hav- 
ing prisons, etc., at their command. 

We are justified in speaking of special bodies of armed men, 
because the public power which is an attribute of every state ‘does 
not directly coincide” with the armed population, with its “self- 
acting armed organisation.” 

Like all great revolutionary thinkers, Engels tries to draw the 
attention of the class-conscious workers to what prevailing philistin- 
ism regards as least worthy of attention, as the most habitual thing, 
hallowed by prejudices that are not only deep-rooted but, one might 
say, petrified. A standing army and police are the chief instruments 
of state power. But how can it be otherwise? 

From the viewpoint of the vast majority of Europeans of the end 
of the nineteenth century whom Engels was addressing, and who 
had not gone through or closely observed a single great revolution, 
it could not have been otherwise. They could not understand at all 
what a “self-acting armed organisation of the population” was. 
When asked why it became necessary to have special bodies of 
armed men placed above society and alienating themselves from it 
(police and a standing army), the West-European and Russian 
philistines are inclined to utter a few phrases borrowed from Spen- 
cer or Mikhailovsky, to refer to the growing complexity of social 
life, the differentiation of functions, and so on. 

Such a reference seems “scientific,” and effectively lulls the ordi- 
nary person to sleep by obscuring the important and basic fact, 
namely, the split of society into irreconcilably antagonistic classes. 

Were it not for this split, the “self-acting armed organisation of 
the population” would differ from the primitive organisation of a 
stick-wielding herd of monkeys, or of primitive men, or of men 
united in clans, by its complexity, its high technical level, and so 
on. But such an organisation would still be possible. 
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It is impossible because civilised society is split into antagonistic, 
and, moreover, irreconcilably antagonistic, classes, whose ‘‘self- 
acting” arming would lead to an armed struggle between them. A 
state arises, a special power is created, special bodies of armed men, 
and every revolution, by destroying the state apparatus, shows us 
the naked class struggle, clearly shows us how the ruling class 
strives to restore the special bodies of armed men which serve it, 
and how the oppressed class strives to create a new organisation of 
this kind, capable of serving the exploited instead of the exploiters. 

In the above argument, Engels raises theoretically the very same 
question which every great revolution raises before us in practice, 
palpably and, what is more, on a scale of mass action, namely, the 
question of the relationship between “‘special” bodies of armed men 
and the “self-acting armed organisation of the population.” We 
shall see how this question is specifically illustrated by the experi- 
ence of the European and Russian revolutions. 

But to return to Engels’s exposition. 

He points out that sometimes—in certain parts of North Amer- 
ica, for example—this public power is weak (he has in mind a rare 
exception in capitalist society, and those parts of North America in 
its pre-imperialist days where the free colonist predominated), but 
that, generally speaking, it grows stronger: “It [the public power] 
grows stronger, however, in proportion as class antagonisms within 
the state become more acute, and as adjacent states become larger 
and more populous. We have only to look at our present-day Eu- 
rope, where class struggle and rivalry in conquest have tuned up the 
public power to such a pitch that it threatens to swallow the whole 
of society and even the state.” 

This was written not later than the early nineties of the last 
century, Engels’s last preface being dated June 16, 1891. The turn 
towards imperialism—meaning the complete domination of the 
trusts, the omnipotence of the big banks, a grand-scale colonial 
policy, and so forth—was only just beginning in France, and was 
even weaker in North America and in Germany. Since then “‘rivalry 
in conquest” has taken a gigantic stride, all the more because by the 
beginning of the second decade of the twentieth century the world 
had been completely divided up among these “rivals in conquest,” 
i.e., among the predatory Great Powers. Since then, military and 
naval armaments have grown fantastically and the predatory war of 
1914-17 for the domination of the world by Britain or Germany, 
for the division of the spoils, has brought the “swallowing” of all 
the forces of society by the rapacious state power close to complete 
catastrophe. 

Engels could, as early as 1891, point to “rivalry in conquest” as 
one of the most important distinguishing features of the foreign 
policy of the Great Powers, while the social-chauvinist scoundrels 
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have ever since 1914, when this rivalry, many times intensified, 
gave rise to an imperialist war, been covering up the defence of the 
predatory interests of “their own” bourgeoisie with phrases about 
“defence of the fatherland,” “defence of the republic and the revo- 
lution,” etc.! 


3. The State—An Instrument for the Exploitation 
of the Oppressed Class 


The maintenance of the special public power standing above 
society requires taxes and state loans. “Having public power and 
the right to levy taxes,” Engels writes, “the officials now stand, as 
organs of society, above society. The free, voluntary respect that 
was accorded to the organs of the gentile [clan] constitution does 
not satisfy them, even if they could gain it. . . .” Special laws are 
enacted proclaiming the sanctity and immunity of the officials. 
“The shabbiest police servant” has more “authority” than the repre- 
sentatives of the clan, but even the head of the military power of a 
civilised state may well envy the elder of a clan the “unstrained 
respect” of society. 

The question of the privileged position of the officials as organs 
of state power is raised here. The main point indicated is: what is it 
that places them above society? We shall see how this theoretical 
question was answered in practice by the Paris Commune in 1871 
and how it was obscured from a reactionary standpoint by Kautsky 
in 1912. “Because the state arose from the need to hold class 
antagonisms in check, but because it arose, at the same time, in the 
midst of the conflict of these classes, it is, as a rule, the state of the 
most powerful, economically dominant class, which, through the 
medium of the state, becomes also the politically dominant class, 
and thus acquires new means of holding down and exploiting the 
oppressed class. . . .”” The ancient and feudal states were organs for 
the exploitation of the slaves and serfs; likewise, “the modern repre- 
sentative state is an instrument of exploitation of wage labour by 
capital. By way of exception, however, periods occur in which the 
warring classes balance each other so nearly that the state power as 
ostensible mediator acquires, for the moment, a certain degree of 
independence of both. . . .”” Such were the absolute monarchies of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, the Bonapartism of the 
First and Second Empires in France, and the Bismarck regime in 
Germany.! 

Such, we may add, is the Kerensky government in republican 


1. Lenin is still citing Engel’s The Origin of the Family, Private Property, and the 
State. [R. T.] 
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Russia since it began to persecute the revolutionary proletariat, at a 
moment when, owing to the leadership of the petty-bourgeois dem- 
ocrats, the Soviets have already become impotent, while the bour- 
geoisie are not yet strong enough simply to disperse them. 

In a democratic republic, Engels continues, “wealth exercises its 
power indirectly, but all the more surely,” first, by means of the 
“direct corruption of officials” (America); secondly, by means of 
an “alliance of the government and the Stock Exchange” (France 
and America). At present, imperialism and the domination of the 
banks have “developed” into an exceptional art both these methods 
of upholding and giving effect to the omnipotence of wealth in 
democratic republics of all descriptions. Since, for instance, in the 
very first months of the Russian democratic republic, one might say 
during the honeymoon of the “socialist” S.R.s and Mensheviks 
joined in wedlock to the bourgeoisie, in the coalition government, 
Mr. Palchinsky obstructed every measure intended for curbing the 
capitalists and their marauding practices, their plundering of the 
state by means of war contracts; and since later on Mr. Palchinsky, 
upon resigning from the Cabinet (and being, of course, replaced by 
another quite similar Palchinsky), was “rewarded” by the capital- 
ists with a lucrative job with a salary of 120,000 rubles per annum 
—what would you call that? Direct or indirect bribery? An alliance 
of the government and the syndicates, or “merely” friendly rela- 
tions? What role do the Chernovs, Tseretelis, Avksentyevs and 
Skobelevs play? Are they the “direct” or only the indirect allies of 
the millionaire treasury-looters? 

Another reason why the omnipotence of “wealth” is more certain 
in a democratic republic is that it does not depend on defects in the 
political machinery or on the faulty political shell of capitalism. A 
democratic republic is the best possible political shell for capitalism, 
and, therefore, once capital has gained possession of this very best 
shell (through the Palchinskys, Chernovs, Tseretelis and Co.), it 
establishes its power so securely, so firmly, that no change of per- 
sons, institutions or parties in the bourgeois-democratic republic 
can shake it. 

We must also note that Engels is most explicit in calling univer- 
sal suffrage as well an instrument of bourgeois rule. Universal 
suffrage, he says, obviously taking account of the long experience 
of German Social-Democracy, is “the gauge of the maturity of the 
working class. It cannot and never will be anything more in the 
present-day state.” The petty-bourgeois democrats, such as our So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, and also their twin broth- 
ers, all the social-chauvinists and opportunists of ‘Western Europe, 
expect just this “more” from universal suffrage. They themselves 
share, and instil into the minds of the people, the false notion that 
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universal suffrage “in the present-day state” is really capable of 
revealing the will of the majority of the working people and of 
securing its realisation. 

Here we can only indicate this false notion, only point out that 
Engels’s perfectly clear, precise and concrete statement 1s distorted 
at every step in the propaganda and agitation of the “official” (i.e., 
opportunist) socialist parties. A detailed exposure of the utter fal- 
sity of this notion which Engels brushes aside here is given in our 
further account of the views of Marx and Engels on the “present- 
day” state. 

Engels gives a general summary of his views in the most popular 
of his works in the following words: 


The state, then, has not existed from all eternity. There have 
been societies that did without it, that had no idea of the state and 
state power. At a certain stage of economic development, which 
was necessarily bound up with the split of society into classes, the 
state became a necessity owing to this split. We are now rapidly 
approaching a stage in the development of production at which 
the existence of these classes not only will have ceased to be a 
necessity, but will become a positive hindrance to production. 
They will fall as inevitably as they arose at an earlier stage. Along 
with them the state will inevitably fall. Society, which will reor- 
ganise production on the basis of a free and equal association of 
the producers, will put the whole machinery of state where it will 
then belong: into a museum of antiquities, by the side of the 
spinning-wheel and the bronze axe. 


We do not often come across this passage in the propaganda and 
agitation literature of the present-day Social-Democrats. Even when 
we do come across it, it is mostly quoted in the same manner as 
one bows before an icon, i.e., it is done to show official respect for 
Engels, and no attempt is made to gauge the breadth and depth of 
the revolution that this relegating of “the whole machinery of state 
to a museum of antiquities” implies. In most cases we do not even 
find an understanding of what Engels calls the state machine. 


4. The “Withering Away” of the State, and Violent Revolution 


Engels’s words regarding the “withering away” of the state are so 
widely known, they are so often quoted, and so clearly reveal the 
essence of the customary adaptation of Marxism to opportunism 
that we must deal with them in detail. We shall quote the whole 
argument from which they are taken. 


The proletariat seizes state power and turns the means of pro- 
duction into state property to begin with. But thereby it abolishes 
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itself as the proletariat, abolishes all class distinctions and class 
antagonisms, and abolishes also the state as state. Society thus 
far, operating amid class antagonisms, needed the state, that is, an 
organisation of the particular exploiting class, for the mainte- 
nance of its external conditions of production, and, therefore, 
especially, for the purpose of forcibly keeping the exploited class 
in the conditions of oppression determined by the given mode of 
production (slavery, serfdom or bondage, wage-labour). The 
state was the official representative of society as a whole, its 
concentration in a visible corporation. But it was this only insofar 
as it was the state of that class which itself represented, for its 
own time, society as a whole: in ancient times, the state of slave- 
owning citizens; in the Middle Ages, of the feudal nobility; in our 
own time, of the bourgeoisie. When’ at last it becomes the real 
representative of the whole of society, it renders itself unneces- 
sary. As soon as there is no longer any social class to be held in 
subjection, as soon as class rule, and the individual struggle for 
existence based upon the present anarchy in production, with the 
collisions and excesses arising from this struggle, are removed, 
nothing more remains to be held in subjection—nothing neces- 
sitating a special coercive force, a state. The first act by which the 
state really comes forward as the representative of the whole of 
society—the taking possession of the means of production in the 
name of society—is also its last independent act as a state. State 
interference in social relations becomes, in one domain after an- 
other, superfluous, and then dies down of itself. The government 
of persons is replaced by the administration of things, and by the 
conduct of processes of production. The state is not “abolished.” 
It withers away. This gives the measure of the value of the phrase 
“a free people’s state,” both as to its justifiable use for a time 
from an agitational point of view, and as to its ultimate scientific 
insufhciency; and also of the so-called anarchists’ demand that the 
state be abolished overnight. [Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution 
in Science (Anti-Diihring) , pp. 301-3, third German edition.] 


It is safe to say that of this argument of Engels’s, which is so 
remarkably rich in ideas, only one point has become an integral 
part of socialist thought among modern socialist parties, namely, 
that according to Marx the state “withers away”—as distinct from 
the anarchist doctrine of the “abolition” of the state. To prune 
Marxism to such an extent means reducing it to opportunism, for. 
this “interpretation” only leaves a vague notion of a slow, even, 
gradual change, of absence of leaps and storms, of absence of 
revolution. The current, widespread, popular, if one may say so, 
conception of the “withering away” of the state undoubtedly means 
obscuring, if not repudiating, revolution. 

Such an “interpretation,” however, is the crudest distortion of 
Marxism, advantageous only to the bourgeoisie. In point of theory, 
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it is based on disregard for the most important circumstances and 
considerations indicated in, say, Engels’s “summary” argument we 
have just quoted in full. 

In the first place, at the very outset of his argument, Engels says 
that, in seizing state power, the proletariat thereby “abolishes the 
state as state.” It is not “good form” to ponder over the meaning of 
this. Generally, it is either ignored altogether, or is considered to be 
something in the nature of a “Hegelian weakness” on Engels’s part. 
As a matter of fact, however, these words briefly express the expe- 
rience of one of the greatest proletarian revolutions, the Paris Com- 
mune of 1871; of which we shall speak in greater detail in its 
proper place. As a matter of fact, Engels speaks here of the prole- 
tarian revolution “abolishing” the bourgeois state, while the words 
about the state withering away refer to the remnants of the prole- 
tarian state after the socialist revolution. According to Engels, the 
bourgeois state does not “wither away,” but is “abolished” by the 
proletariat in the course of the revolution. What withers away after 
this revolution is the proletarian state or semi-state. 

Secondly, the state is a “special coercive force.” Engels gives this 
splendid and extremely profound definition here with the utmost 
lucidity. And it follows from it that the “special coercive force” for 
the suppression of the proletariat by the bourgeoisie, of millions of 
working people by handfuls of the rich, must be replaced by a 
“special coercive force” for the suppression of the bourgeoisie by 
the proletariat (the dictatorship of the proletariat). This is precisely 
what is meant by “abolition of the state as state.” This is precisely 
the “act” of taking possession of the means of production in the 
name of society. And it is self-evident that such a replacement of 
one (bourgeois) “special force” by another (proletarian) ‘special 
force” cannot possibly take place in the form of “withering away.” 

Thirdly, in speaking of the state “withering away,” and the even 
more graphic and colourful “dying down of itself,” Engels refers 
quite clearly and definitely to the period after “the state has taken 
possession of the means of production in the name of the whole of 
society,” that is, after the socialist revolution. We all know that the 
political form of the “state” at that time is the most complete 
democracy. But it never enters the head of any of the opportunists, 
who shamelessly distort Marxism, that Engels is consequently 
speaking here of democracy “dying down of itself,” or “withering 
away.” This seems very strange at first sight. But it is “‘incompre- 
hensible” only to those who have not thought about democracy also 
being a state and, consequently, also disappearing when the state 
disappears. Revolution alone can “abolish” the bourgeois state. The 
state in general, i.e., the most complete democracy, can only “wither 
away.” 
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Fourthly, after formulating his famous proposition that “the 
state withers away,” Engels at once explains specifically that this 
proposition is directed against both the opportunists and the an- 
archists. In doing this, Engels puts in the forefront that conclusion, 
drawn from the proposition that “the state withers away,” which is 
directed against the opportunists. 

One can wager that out of every 10,000 persons who have read 
or heard about the “withering away” of the state, 9,990 are com- 
pletely unaware, or do not remember, that Engels directed his 
conclusions from that proposition not against the anarchists alone. 
And of the remaining ten, probably nine do not know the meaning 
of a “free people’s state” or why an attack on this slogan means an 
attack on the opportunists. This is how history is written! This is 
how a great revolutionary teaching is imperceptibly falsified and 
adapted to prevailing philistinism. The conclusion directed against 
the anarchists has been repeated thousands of times; it has been 
vulgarised, and rammed into people’s heads in the shallowest form, 
and has acquired the strength of a prejudice, whereas the conclu- 
sion directed against the opportunists has been obscured and “for- 
gotten!” 

The “free people’s state” was a programme demand and a catch- 
word current among the German Social-Democrats in the seventies. 
This catchword is devoid of all political content except that it 
describes the concept of democracy in a pompous philistine fash- 
ion. Insofar as it hinted in a legally permissible manner at a demo- 
cratic republic, Engels was prepared to “justify” its use “for a time” 
from an agitational point of view. But it was an opportunist catch- 
word, for it amounted to something more than prettifying bour- 
geois democracy, and was also a failure to understand the socialist 
criticism of the state in general. We are in favour of a democratic 
republic as the best form of state for the proletariat under capital- 
ism. But we have no right to forget that wage slavery is the lot of 
the people even in the most democratic bourgeois republic. Fur- 
thermore, every state is a “special force” for the suppression of the 
oppressed class. Consequently, every state is not “free” and not a 
“people’s state.” Marx and Engels explained this repeatedly to their 
party comrades in the seventies. 

Fifthly, the same work of Engels’s, whose argument about the 
withering away of the state everyone remembers, also contains an 
argument on the significance of violent revolution. Engels’s histori- 
cal analysis of its role becomes a veritable panegyric on violent 
revolution. This “no one remembers.” It is not customary in modern 
socialist parties to talk or even think about the significance of this 
idea, and these thoughts play no part whatever in their daily propa- 
ganda and agitation among the people. And yet they are inseparably 
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linked with the “withering away” of the state in one harmonious 
whole. 
Here is Engels’s argument: 


. .. That force, however, plays yet another role [other than that 
of a diabolical power] in history, a revolutionary role; that, in the 
words of Marx, it is the midwife of every old society which is 
pregnant with a new one, that it is the instrument with which 
social movement forces its way through and shatters the dead, 
fossilised political forms—of this there is not a word in Herr 
Diihring. It is only with sighs and groans that he admits the 
possibility that force will perhaps be necessary for the overthrow 
of an economy based on exploitation—unfortunately, because all 
use of force demoralises, he says, the person who uses it. And this 
in spite of the immense moral and spiritual impetus which has 
been given by every victorious revolution! And this in Germany, 
where a violent collision—which may, after all, be forced on the 
people—would at least have the advantage of wiping out the 
servility which has penetrated the nation’s mentality following the 
humiliation of the Thirty Years’ War. And this parson’s mode of 
thought—dull, insipid and impotent—presumes to impose itself 
on the most revolutionary party that history has known!” 
[P..193, third German edition, Part II, end of Chap. IV.] 


How can this panegyric on violent revolution, which Engels in- 
sistently brought to the attention of the German Social-Democrats 
between 1878 and 1894, i.e., right up to the time of his death, be 
combined with the theory of the “withering away” of the state to 
form a single theory? 

Usually the two are combined by means of eclecticism, by an 
unprincipled or sophistic selection made arbitrarily (or to please 
the powers that be) of first one, then another argument, and in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, if not more, it is the idea of the 
“withering away” that is placed in the forefront. Dialectics are 
replaced by eclecticism—this is the most usual, the most wide- 
spread practice to be met with in present-day official Social-Demo- 
cratic literature in relation to Marxism. This sort of substitution is, 
of course, nothing new; it was observed even in the history of 
classical Greek philosophy. In falsifying Marxism in opportunist 
fashion, the substitution of eclecticism for dialectics is the easiest 
way of deceiving the people. It gives an illusory satisfaction; it 
seems to take into account all sides of the process, all trends of 
development, all the conflicting influences, and so forth, whereas in 
reality it provides no integral and revolutionary conception of the 
process of social development at all. 

We have already said above, and shall show more fully later, that 
the theory of Marx and Engels of the inevitability of a violent 
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revolution refers to the bourgeois state. The latter cannot be super- 
seded by the proletarian state (the dictatorship of the proletariat) 
through the process of “withering away,” but, as a general tule, 
only through a violent revolution. The panegyric Engels sang in its 
honour, and which fully corresponds to Marx’s repeated statements 
(see the concluding passages of The Poverty of Philosophy and the 
Communist Manifesto, with their proud and open proclamation of 
the inevitability of a violent revolution; see what Marx wrote nearly 
thirty years later, in criticising the Gotha Programme of 18735, 
when he mercilessly castigated the opportunist character of that 
programme )—this panegyric is by no means a mere “impulse,” a 
mere declamation or a polemical sally. The necessity of systemati- 
cally imbuing the masses with this and precisely this view of violent 
revolution lies at the root of the entire theory of Marx and Engels. 
The betrayal of their theory by the now prevailing social-chauvinist 
and Kautskyite trends expresses itself strikingly in both these trends 
ignoring such propaganda and agitation. 

The supersession of the bourgeois state by the proletarian state is 
impossible without a violent revolution. The abolition of the prole- 
tarian state, i.e. of the state in general, is impossible except 
through the process of “withering away.” 

A detailed and concrete elaboration of these views was given by 
Marx and Engels when they studied each particular revolutionary 
situation, when they analysed the lessons of the experience of each 
particular revolution. We shall now pass to this, undoubtedly the 
most important, part of their theory. 


Chapter II. The State and Revolution. 
The Experience of 1848-51 


1. The Eve of the Revolution 


The first works of mature Marxism—The Poverty of Philosophy 
and the Communist Manifesto—appeared just on the eve of the 
revolution of 1848. For this reason, in addition to presenting the 
general principles of Marxism, they reflect to a certain degree the 
concrete revolutionary situation of the time. It will, therefore, be 
more expedient, perhaps, to examine what the authors of these 
works said about the state immediately before they drew conclu- 
sions from the experience of the years 1848-51. 

In The Poverty of Philosophy, Marx wrote: “The working 
class, in the course of development, will substitute for the old 
bourgeois society an association which will preclude classes and 
their antagonism, and there will be no more political power proper, 
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since political power is precisely the official expression of class 
antagonism in bourgeois society.” (P. 182, German edition, 1885.) 

It is instructive to compare this general exposition of the idea of 
the state disappearing after the abolition of classes with the exposi- 
tion contained in the Communist Manifesto, written by Marx and 
Engels a few months later—in November 1847, to be exact: 


... In depicting the most general phases of the development of 
the proletariat, we traced the more or less veiled civil war, raging 
within existing society up to the point where that war breaks out 
into open revolution, and where the violent overthrow of the 
bourgeoisie lays the foundation for the sway of the prole- 
tariat.... 

... We have seen above that the first step in the revolution by 
the working class is to raise the proletariat to the position of rul- 
ing class, to win the battle of democracy. 

The proletariat will use its political supremacy to wrest, by 
degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralise all instru- 
ments of production in the hands of the state, i.e., of the proletar- 
iat organised as the ruling class; and to increase the total of 
productive forces as rapidly as possible. [Pp. 31 and 37, seventh 
German edition, 1906.] 


Here we have a formulation of one of the most remarkable and 
most important ideas of Marxism on the subject of the state, 
namely, the idea of the “dictatorship of the proletariat” (as Marx 
and Engels began to call it after the Paris Commune); and also, a 
highly interesting definition of the state, which is also one of the 
“forgotten words” of Marxism: “the state, i.e., the proletariat or- 
ganised as the ruling class.” 

This definition of the state has never been explained in the pre- 
vailing propaganda and agitation literature of the official Social- 
Democratic parties. More than that, it has been deliberately ig- 
nored, for it is absolutely irreconcilable with reformism, and is a 
slap in the face for the common opportunist prejudices and philis- 
tine illusions about the “peaceful development of democracy.” 

The proletariat needs the state—this is repeated by all the oppor- 
tunists, social-chauvinists and Kautskyites, who assure us that this 
is what Marx taught. But they “forget” to add that, in the first 
place, according to Marx, the proletariat needs only a state which is 
withering away, i.e., a state so constituted that it begins to wither 
away immediately, and cannot but wither away. And, secondly, the 
working people need a “state, i.e., the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class.” 

The state is a special organisation of force: it is an organisation 
of violence for the suppression of some class. What class must the 
proletariat suppress? Naturally, only the exploiting class, i.e., the 
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bourgeoisie. The working people need the state only to suppress the 
resistance of the exploiters, and only the proletariat can direct this 
suppression, can carry it out. For the proletariat is the only class 
that is consistently revolutionary, the only class that can unite all 
the working and exploited people in the struggle against the bour- 
geoisie, in completely removing it. 

The exploiting classes need political rule to maintain exploita- 
tion, i.e., in the selfish interests of an insignificant minority against 
the vast majority of the people. The exploited classes need political 
rule in order to completely abolish all exploitation, i.e., in the 
interests of the vast majority of the people, and against the insignifi- 
cant minority consisting of the modern slave-owners—the land- 
owners and capitalists. 

The petty-bourgeois democrats, those sham socialists who re- 
placed the class struggle by dreams of class harmony, even pictured 
the socialist transformation in a dreamy fashion—not as the over- 
throw of the rule of the exploiting class, but as the peaceful sub- 
mission of the minority to the majority which has become aware of 
its aims. This petty-bourgeois utopia, which is inseparable from the 
idea of the state being above classes, led in practice to the betrayal 
of the interests of the working classes, as was shown, for example, 
by the history of the French revolutions of 1848 and 1871, and by 
the experience of “socialist” participation in bourgeois cabinets in 
Britain, France, Italy and other countries at the turn of the century. 

All his life Marx fought against this petty-bourgeois socialism, 
now revived in Russia by the Socialist-Revolutionary and Menshe- 
vik parties. He developed his theory of the class struggle consis- 
tently, down to the theory of political power, of the state. 

The overthrow of bourgeois rule can be accomplished only by 
the proletariat, the particular class whose economic conditions of 
existence prepare it for this task and provide it with the possibility 
and the power to perform it. While the bourgeoisie break up and 
disintegrate the peasantry and all the petty-bourgeois groups, they 
weld together, unite and organise the proletariat. Only the prole- 
tariat—by virtue of the economic role it plays in large-scale pro- 
duction—is capable of being the leader of all the working and 
exploited people, whom the bourgeoisie exploit, oppress and crush, 
often not less but more than they do the proletarians, but who are 
incapable of waging an independent struggle for their emancipa- 
tion. 

The theory of the class struggle, applied by Marx to the question 
of the state and the socialist revolution, leads as a matter of course 
to the recognition of the political rule of the proletariat, of its 
dictatorship, i.e., of undivided power directly backed by the armed 
force of the people, The overthrow of the bourgeoisie can be 
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achieved only by the proletariat becoming the ruling class, capable 
of crushing the inevitable and desperate resistance of the bourgeoi- 
sie, and of organising all the working and exploited people for the 
new economic system. 

The proletariat needs state power, a centralised organisation of 
force, an organisation of violence, both to crush the resistance of 
the exploiters and to lead the enormous mass of the population— 
the peasants, the petty bourgeoisie, and semi-proletarians—in the 
work of organising a socialist economy. 

By educating the workers’ party, Marxism educates the vanguard 
of the proletariat, capable of assuming power and leading the whole 
people to socialism, of directing and organising the new system, of 
being the teacher, the guide, the leader of all the working and 
exploited people in organising their social life without the bourgeoi- 
sie and against the bourgeoisie. By contrast, the opportunism now 
prevailing trains the members of the workers’ party to be the repre- 
sentatives of the better-paid workers, who lose touch with the 
masses, “get along” fairly well under capitalism, and sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage, i.e., renounce their role as revolu- 
tionary leaders of the people against the bourgeoisie. 

Marx’s theory of “the state, i.e., the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class,” is inseparably bound up with the whole of his doc- 
trine of the revolutionary role of the proletariat in history. The 
culmination of this role is the proletarian dictatorship, the political 
rule of the proletariat. 

But since the proletariat needs the state as a special form of 
organisation of violence against the bourgeoisie, the following con- 
clusion suggests itself: is it conceivable that such an organisation 
can be created without first abolishing, destroying the state machine 
created by the bourgeoisie for themselves? The Communist Mani- 
festo leads straight to this conclusion, and it is of this conclusion 
that Marx speaks when summing up the experience of the revolu- 
tion of 1848-51. 


2. The Revolution Summed Up 


Marx sums up his conclusions from the revolution of 1848-51, 
on the subject of the state we are concerned with, in the following 
argument contained in The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bona- 
parte: 


But the revolution is thoroughgoing. It is still journeying 
through purgatory. It does its work methodically. By December 2, 
1851 [the day of Louis Bonaparte’s coup d'état], it had com- 
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pleted one half of its preparatory work. It is now completing the 
other half. First it perfected the parliamentary power, in order to 
be able to overthrow it. Now that it has attained this, it is perfect- 
ing the executive power, reducing it to its purest expression, iso- 
lating it, setting it up against itself as the sole object, in order to 
concentrate all its forces of destruction against it [italics ours]. 
And when it has done this second half of its preliminary work, 
Europe will leap from its seat and exultantly exclaim: well 
grubbed, old mole! 

This executive power with its enormous bureaucratic and mili- 
tary organisation, with its vast and ingenious state machinery, 
with a host of officials numbering half a million, besides an army 
of another half million, this appalling parasitic body, which en- 
meshes the body of French society and chokes all its pores, 
sprang up in the days of the absolute monarchy, with the decay 
of the feudal system, which it helped to hasten. 


The first French Revolution developed centralisation, “but at the 
same time” it increased “the extent, the attributes and the number 
of agents of governmental power. Napoleon completed this state 
machinery.” The legitimate monarchy and the July monarchy 
“added nothing but a greater division of labour.” . . . 


. . . Finally, in its struggle against the revolution, the parlia- 
mentary republic found itself compelled to strengthen, along with 
repressive measures, the resources and centralisation of govem- 
mental power. All revolutions perfected this machine instead of 
smashing it [italics ours]. The parties that contended in turn for 
domination regarded the possession of this huge state edifice as 
the principal spoils of the victor. [The Eighteenth Brumaire of 
Louis Bonaparte, pp. 98-99, fourth edition, Hamburg, 1907.] 


In this remarkable argument Marxism takes a tremendous step 
forward compared with the Communist Manifesto, In the latter the 
question of the state is still treated in an extremely abstract manner, 
in the most general terms and expressions. In the above-quoted 
passage, the question is treated in a concrete manner, and the 
conclusion is extremely precise, definite, practical and palpable: all 
previous revolutions perfected the state machine, whereas it must 
be broken, smashed. 

This conclusion is the chief and fundamental point in the Marx- 
ist theory of the state. And it is precisely this fundamental point 
which has been completely ignored by the dominant official Social- 
Democratic parties and, indeed, distorted (as we shall see later) by 
the foremost theoretician of the Second International, Karl Kaut- 
sky. 

The Communist Manifesto gives a general summary of history, 
which compels us to regard the state as the organ of class rule and 
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leads us to the inevitable conclusion that the proletariat cannot 
overthrow the bourgeoisie without first winning political power, 
without attaining political supremacy, without transforming the 
state into the “proletariat organised as the ruling class”; and that 
this proletarian state will begin to wither away immediately after its 
victory because the state is unnecessary and cannot exist in a soci- 
ety in which there are no class:antagonisms. The question as to 
how, from the point of view of historical development, the replace- 
ment of the bourgeois by the proletarian state is to take place is not 
raised here. 

This is the question Marx raises and answers in 1852. True to his 
philosophy of dialectical materialism, Marx takes as his basis the 
historical experience of the great years of revolution, 1848 to 1851. 
Here, as everywhere else, his theory is a summing up of experience, 
illuminated by a profound philosophical conception of the world 
and a rich knowledge of history. 

The problem of the state is put specifically: How did the bour- 
geois state, the state machine necessary for the rule of the bour- 
geoisie, come into being historically? What changes did it undergo, 
what evolution did it perform in the course of bourgeois revolutions 
and in the face of the independent actions of the oppressed classes? 
What are the tasks of the proletariat in relation to this state ma- 
chine? 

The centralised state power that is peculiar to bourgeois society 
came into being in the period of the fall of absolutism. Two institu- 
tions most characteristic of this state machine are the bureaucracy 
and the standing army. In their works, Marx and Engels repeatedly 
show that the bourgeoisie are connected with these institutions by 
thousands of threads. Every worker’s experience illustrates this 
connection in an extremely graphic and impressive manner. From 
its own bitter experience, the working class learns to recognise this 
connection. That is why it so easily grasps and so firmly learns the 
doctrine which shows the inevitability of this connection, a doctrine 
which the petty-bourgeois democrats either ignorantly and flip- 
pantly deny, or still more flippantly admit “in general,” while for- 
getting to draw appropriate practical conclusions. 

The bureaucracy and the standing army are a “parasite” on the 
body of bourgeois society—a parasite created by the internal an- 
tagonisms which rend that society, but a parasite which “chokes” 
all its vital pores. The Kautskyite opportunism now prevailing in 
official Social-Democracy considers the view that the state is a 
parasitic organism to be the peculiar and exclusive attribute of 
anarchism. It goes without saying that this distortion of Marxism is 
of vast advantage to those philistines who have reduced socialism to 
the unheard-of disgrace of justifying and prettifying the imperialist 
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war by applying to it the concept of “defence of the fatherland”; 
but it is unquestionably a distortion, nevertheless. 

The development, perfection and strengthening of the bureau- 
cratic and military apparatus proceeded during all the numerous 
bourgeois revolutions which Europe has witnessed since the fall of 
feudalism. In particular, it is the petty bourgeoisie who are at- 
tracted to the side of the big bourgeoisie and are largely subordi- 
nated to them through this apparatus, which provides the upper 
sections of the peasants, small artisans, tradesmen and the like with 
comparatively comfortable, quiet and respectable jobs raising their 
holders above the people. Consider what happened in Russia during 
the six months following February 27, 1917. The official posts 
which formerly were given by preference to the Black Hundreds 
have now become the spoils of the Cadets, Mensheviks and So- 
cialist-Revolutionaries. Nobody has really thought of introducing 
any serious reforms. Every effort has been made to put them off 
“until the Constituent Assembly meets,” and to steadily put off its 
convocation until after the war! But there has been no delay, no 
waiting for the Constituent Assembly, in the matter of dividing the 
spoils, of getting the lucrative jobs of ministers, deputy ministers, 
governors-general, etc., etc.! The game of combinations that has 
been played in forming the government has been, in essence, only 
an expression of this division and redivision of the “spoils,” which 
has been going on above and below, throughout the country, in 
every department of central and local government. The six months 
between February 27 and August 27, 1917, can be summed up, 
objectively summed up beyond all dispute, as follows: reforms 
shelved, distribution of official jobs accomplished and “mistakes” in 
the distribution corrected by a few redistributions. 

But the more the bureaucratic apparatus is “redistributed” 
among the various bourgeois and petty-bourgeois parties (among 
the Cadets, Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the case of 
Russia), the more keenly aware the oppressed classes, and the 
proletariat at their head, become of their irreconcilable hostility to 
the whole of bourgeois society. Hence the need for all bourgeois 
parties, even for the most democratic and “revolutionary-demo- 
cratic” among them, to intensify repressive measures against the 
revolutionary proletariat, to strengthen the apparatus of coercion, 
i.e., the state machine. This course of events compels the revolution 
“to concentrate all its forces of destruction” against the state 
power, and to set itself the aim, not of improving the state machine, 
but of smashing and destroying it. 

It was not logical reasoning, but actual developments, the actual 
experience of 1848-51, that led to the matter being presented in 
this way. The extent to which Marx held strictly to the solid ground 
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of historical experience can be seen from the fact that, in 1852, he 
did not yet specifically raise the question of what was to take the 
place of the state machine to be destroyed. Experience had not yet 
provided material for dealing with this question, which history 
placed on the agenda later on, in 1871. In 1852, all that could be 
established with the accuracy of scientific observation was that the 
proletarian revolution had approached the task of “concentrating 
all its forces of destruction” against the state power, of “smashing’ 
the state machine. l 

Here the question may arise: is it correct to generalise the ex- 
perience, observations and conclusions of Marx, to apply them to a 
field that is wider than the history of France during the three years 
1848-51? Before proceeding to deal with this question, let us recall 
a remark made by Engels and then examine the facts. In his intro- 
duction to the third edition of The Eighteenth Brumaire, Engels 
wrote: 


France is the country where, more than anywhere else, the 
historical class struggles were each time fought out to a finish, 
and where, consequently, the changing political forms within 
which they move and in which their results are summarised have 
been stamped in the sharpest outlines. The centre of feudalism in 
the Middle Ages, the model country, since the Renaissance, of a 
unified monarchy based on social estates, France demolished feu- 
dalism in the Great Revolution and established the rule of the 
bourgeoisie in a classical purity unequalled by any other Euro- 
pean land. And the struggle of the upward striving proletariat 
against the ruling bourgeoisie appeared here in an acute form 
unknown elsewhere. [P. 4, 1907 edition.] 


The last remark is out of date inasmuch as since 1871 there has 
been a lull in the revolutionary struggle of the French proletariat, 
although, long as this lull may be, it does not at all preclude the 
possibility that in the coming proletarian revolution France may 
show herself to be the classic country of the class struggle to a 
finish. 

Let us, however, cast a general glance over the history of the 
advanced countries at the turn of the century. We shall see that the 
same process went on more slowly, in more varied forms, in a 
much wider field: on the one hand, the development of “parliamen- 
tary power” both in the republican countries (France, America, 
Switzerland), and in the monarchies (Britain, Germany to a certain 
extent, Italy, the Scandinavian countries, etc.); on the other hand, 
a struggle for power among the various bourgeois and petty-bour- 
geois parties which distributed and redistributed the “spoils” of of- 
fice, with the foundations of bourgeois society unchanged; and, 
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lastly, the perfection and consolidation of the “executive power,” 
of its bureaucratic and military apparatus. 

There is not the slightest doubt that these features are common 
to the whole of the modem evolution of all capitalist states in 
general. In the three years 1848-51 France displayed, in a swift, 
sharp, concentrated form, the very same processes of development 
which are peculiar to the whole capitalist world. 

Imperialism—the era of bank capital, the era of gigantic capital- 
ist monopolies, of the development of monopoly capitalism into 
state-emonopoly capitalism—has clearly shown an extraordinary 
strengthening of the “state machine” and an unprecedented growth 
in its bureaucratic and military apparatus in connection with the 
intensification of repressive measures against the proletariat both in 
the monarchical and in the freest, republican countries. 

World history is now undoubtedly leading, on an incomparably 
larger scale than in 1852, to the “concentration of all the forces” of 
the proletarian revolution on the “destruction” of the state ma- 
chine. 

What the proletariat will put in its place is suggested by the 
highly instructive material furnished by the Paris Commune. 


3. The Presentation of the Question by Marx in 18522 


In 1907, Mehring, in the magazine Neue Zeit? (Vol. XXV, 2, p. 
164), published extracts from Marx’s letter to Weydemeyer dated 
March 5, 1852. This letter, among other things, contains the fol- 
lowing remarkable observation: 


And now as to myself, no credit is due to me for discovering 
the existence of classes in modem society or the struggle between 
them. Long before me bourgeois historians had described the 
historical development of this class struggle and bourgeois econo- 
mists the economic anatomy of the classes. What I did that was 
new was to prove: (1) that the existence of classes is only bound 
up with particular, historical phases in the development of pro- 
duction [historische Entwicklungsphasen der Produktion], (2) 
that the class struggle necessarily leads to the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, (3) that this dictatorship itself only constitutes the 
transition to the abolition of all classes and to a Classless society.4 


In these words, Marx succeeded in expressing with striking clar- 
ity, first, the chief and radical difference between his theory and 


2. Added in the second edition. [Lenin] tober 1917 it was edited by Karl Kautsky, 
3. Die Neue Zeit (New Times) was the after 1917 by H. Cunow. 

theoretical journal of the Social-Demo- 4. Marx and Engels, Selected Correspon- 
cratic Party of Germany, published in dence (Moscow, 1965), pp. 69~70. 
Stuttgart from 1883 to 1923. Up to Oc- 
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that of the foremost and most profound thinkers of the bourgeoisie; 
and, secondly, the essence of his theory of the state. 

It is often said and written that the main point in Marx’s theory is 
the class struggle. But this is wrong. And this wrong notion very 
often results in an opportunist distortion of Marxism and its falsifi- 
cation in a spirit acceptable to the bourgeoisie. For the theory of 
the class struggle was created not by Marx, but by the bourgeoisie 
before Marx, and, generally speaking, it is acceptable to the bour- 
geoisie. Those who recognize only the class struggle are not yet 
Marxists; they may be found to be still within the bounds of bour- 
geois thinking and bourgeois politics. To confine Marxism to the 
theory of the class struggle means curtailing Marxism, distorting it, 
reducing it to something acceptable to the bourgeoisie. Only he is a 
Marxist who extends the recognition of the class struggle to the 
recognition of the dictatorship of the proletariat. This is what con- 
stitutes the most profound distinction between the Marxist and the 
ordinary petty (as well as big) bourgeois. This is the touchstone on 
which the real understanding and recognition of Marxism should 
be tested. And it is not surprising that when the history of Europe 
brought the working class face to face with this question as a 
practical issue, not only all the opportunists and reformists, but all 
the Kautskyites (people who vacillate between reformism and 
Marxism) proved to be miserable philistines and petty-bourgeois 
democrats repudiating the dictatorship of the proletariat. Kautsky’s 
pamphlet, The Dictatorship of the Proletariat, published in August 
1918, i.e., long after the first edition of the present book, is a 
perfect example of petty-bourgeois distortion of Marxism and base 
renunciation of it in deeds, while hypocritically recognising it in 
words (see my pamphlet, The Proletarian Revolution and the 
Renegade Kautsky, Petrograd and Moscow, 1918). 

Opportunism today, as represented by its principal spokesman, 
the ex-Marxist Karl Kautsky, fits in completely with Marx’s charac- 
terization of the bourgeois position quoted above, for this oppor- 
tunism limits recognition of the class struggle to the sphere of 
bourgeois relations. (Within this sphere, within its framework, not 
a single educated liberal will refuse to recognise the class struggle 
“in principle!) Opportunism does not extend recognition of the 
class struggle to the cardinal point, to the period of transition from 
capitalism to communism, of the overthrow and the complete aboli- 
tion of the bourgeoisie. In reality, this period inevitably is a period 
of an unprecedentedly violent class struggle in unprecedentedly 
acute forms, and, consequently, during this period the state must 
inevitably be a state that is democratic in a new way (for the 
proletariat and the propertyless in general) and dictatorial in a new 
way (against the bourgeoisie) . 

Further. The essence of Marx’s theory of the state has been 
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mastered only by those who realise that the dictatorship of a single 
class is necessary not only for every class society in general, not 
only for the proletariat which has overthrown the bourgeoisie, but 
also for the entire historical period which separates capitalism from 
“classless society,” from communism. Bourgeois states are most 
varied in form, but their essence is the same: all these states, 
whatever their form, in the final analysis are inevitably the dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie. The transition from capitalism to com- 
munism is certainly bound to yield a tremendous abundance and 
variety of political forms, but the essence will inevitably be the 
same: the dictatorship of the proletariat. 


Chapter III. The State and Revolution. Experience of 
the Paris Commune of 1871. Marx’s Analysis 


1. What Made the Communards’ Attempt Heroic? 


It is well known that in the autumn of 1870, a few months 
before the Commune, Marx warned the Paris workers that any 
attempt to overthrow the government would be the folly of despair. 
But when, in March 1871, a decisive battle was forced upon the 
workers and they accepted it, when the uprising had become a fact, 
Marx greeted the proletarian revolution with the greatest enthusi- 
asm, in spite of unfavourable auguries. Marx did not persist in the 
pedantic attitude of condemning an “untimely” movement as did 
the ill-famed Russian renegade from Marxism, Plekhanov, who in 
November 1905 wrote encouragingly about the workers’ and peas- 
ants’ struggle, but after December 1905 cried, liberal fashion: 
“They should not have taken up arms.” 

Marx, however, was not only enthusiastic about the heroism of 
the Communards, who, as he expressed it, “stormed heaven.” Al- 
though the mass revolutionary movement did not achieve its aim, 
he regarded it as a historic experience of enormous importance, as 
a certain advance of the world proletarian revolution, as a practical 
step that was more important than hundreds of programmes and 
arguments. Marx endeavoured to analyse this experiment, to draw 
tactical lessons from it and re-examine his theory in the light of 
it. 

The only “correction” Marx thought it necessary to make to the 
Communist Manifesto he made on the basis of the revolutionary 
experience of the Paris Communards. 

The last preface to the new German edition of the Communist 
Manifesto, signed by both its authors, is dated June 24, 1872. In 
this preface the authors, Karl Marx and Frederick Engels, say that 
the programme of the Communist Manifesto “has in some details 
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become out-of-date,” and they go on to say: “. . . One thing 
especially was proved by the Commune, viz., that ‘the working 
class cannot simply lay hold of the ready-made state machinery and 
wield it for its own purposes.’ .. .” The authors took the words that 
are in single quotation marks in this passage from Marx’s book, 
The Civil War in France. 

Thus, Marx and Engels regarded one principal and fundamental 
lesson of the Paris Commune as being of such enormous impor- 
tance that they introduced it as an important correction into the 
Communist Manifesto. 

Most characteristically, it is this important correction that has 
been distorted by the opportunists, and its meaning probably is not 
known to nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine-hundredths, of the readers 
of the Communist Manifesto. We shall deal with this distortion 
more fully farther on, in a chapter devoted specially to distortions. 
Here it will be sufficient to note that the current, vulgar “interpreta- 
tion” of Marx’s famous statement just quoted is that Marx here 
allegedly emphasises the idea of slow development in contradistinc- 
tion to the seizure of power, and so on. 

As a matter of fact, the exact opposite is the case. Marx’s idea is 
that the working class must break up, smash the “ready-made state 
machinery,” and not confine itself merely to laying hold of it. 

On April 12, 1871, i.e., just at the time of the Commune, Marx 
wrote to Kugelmann: “If you look up the last chapter of my 
Eighteenth Brumaire, you will find that I declare that the next 
attempt of the French Revolution will be no longer, as before, to 
transfer the bureaucratic-military machine from one hand to an- 
other, but to smash it [Marx’s italics—the original is zerbrechen], 
and this is the precondition for every real people’s revolution on the 
Continent. And this is what our heroic Party comrades in Paris are 
attempting.” (Neue Zeit, Vol. XX, 1, 1901-2, p. 709.)5 (The 
letters of Marx to Kugelmann have appeared in Russian in no less 
than two editions, one of which I edited and supplied with a pref- 
ace. ) 

The words, “to smash the bureaucratic-military machine,” briefly 
express the principal lesson of Marxism regarding the tasks of the 
proletariat during a revolution in relation to the state. And it is this 
lesson that has been not only completely ignored, but positively 
distorted by the prevailing, Kautskyite, “interpretation” of Marx- 
ism! 

As for Marx’s reference to The Eighteenth Brumaire, we have 
quoted the relevant passage in full above. 

It is interesting to note, in particular, two points in the above- 
quoted argument of Marx. First, he restricts his conclusion to the 


5. Marx and Engels, Selected Correspondence (Moscow, 1965), pp. 262-63. 
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Continent. This was understandable in 1871, when Britain was still 
the model of a purely capitalist country, but without a militarist 
clique and, to a considerable degree, without a bureaucracy. Marx 
therefore excluded Britain, where a revolution, even a people’s rev- 
olution, then seemed possible, and indeed was possible, without the 
precondition of destroying the “ready-made state machinery.” 

Today, in 1917, at the time of the first great imperialist war, this 
restriction made by Marx is no longer valid. Both Britain and 
America, the biggest and the last representatives—in the whole 
world—of Anglo-Saxon “liberty,” in the sense that they had no 
militarist cliques and bureaucracy, have completely sunk into the 
all-European filthy, bloody morass of bureaucratic-military institu- 
tions which subordinate everything to themselves, and suppress 
everything. Today, in Britain and America, too, “the precondition 
for every real people’s revolution” is the smashing, the destruction 
of the “ready-made state machinery” (made and brought up to 
“European,” general imperialist, perfection in those countries in the 
years 1914~17). 

Secondly, particular attention should be paid to Marx’s ex- 
tremely profound remark that the destruction of the bureaucratic- 
military state machine is “the precondition for every real people’s 
revolution.” This idea of a “‘people’s” revolution seems strange com- 
ing from Marx, so that the Russian Plekhanovites and Mensheviks, 
those followers of Struve who wish to be regarded as Marxists, 
might possibly declare such an expression to be a “slip of the pen” 
on Marx’s part. They have reduced Marxism to such a state of 
wretchedly liberal distortion that nothing exists for them beyond 
the antithesis between bourgeois revolution and proletarian revolu- 
tion, and even this antithesis they interpret in an utterly lifeless 
way. 

If we take the revolutions of the twentieth century as examples 
we shall, of course, have to admit that the Portuguese and the 
Turkish revolutions are both bourgeois revolutions. Neither of 
them, however, is a “people’s” revolution, since in neither does the 
mass of the people, their vast majority, come out actively, inde- 
pendently, with their own economic and political demands to any 
noticeable degree. By contrast, although the Russian bourgeois rev- 
olution of 1905-7 displayed no such “brilliant” successes as at 
times fell to the Portuguese and Turkish revolutions, it was un- 
doubtedly a “real people’s” revolution, since the mass of the people, 
their majority, the very lowest social groups, crushed by oppression 
and exploitation, rose independently and stamped on the entire 
course of the revolution the imprint of their own demands, their 
attempts to build in their own way a new society in place of the old 
society that was being destroyed. 

In Europe, in 1871, the proletariat did not constitute the major- 
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ity of the people in any country on the Continent. A “people’s” 
revolution, one actually sweeping the majority into its stream, 
could be such only if it embraced both the proletariat and the 
peasants. These two classes then constituted the “people.” These 
two classes are united by the fact that the “bureaucratic-military 
state machine” oppresses, crushes, exploits them. To smash this 
machine, to break it up, is truly in the interest of the “people,” of 
their majority, of the workers and most of the peasants, is “the 
precondition” for a free alliance of the poor peasants and the 
proletarians, whereas without such an alliance democracy is un- 
stable and socialist transformation is impossible. 

As is well known, the Paris Commune was actually working its 
way toward such an alliance, although it did not reach its goal 
: owing to a number of circumstances, internal and external. 

Consequently, in speaking of a “real people’s revolution,” Marx, 
without in the least discounting the special features of the petty 
bourgeosie (he spoke a great deal about them and often), took 
strict account of the actual. balance of class forces in most of the 
continental countries of Europe in 1871. On the other hand, he 
stated that the “smashing” of the state machine was required by the 
interests of both the workers and the peasants, that it united them, 
that it placed before them the common task of removing the “‘para- 
site” and of replacing it by something new. 

By what exactly? 


2. What Is to Replace the Smashed State Machine? 


In 1847, in the Communist Manifesto, Marx’s answer to this 
question was as yet a purely abstract one; to be exact, it was an 
answer that indicated the tasks, but not the ways of accomplishing 
them. The answer given in the Communist Manifesto was. that this 
machine was to be replaced by “the proletariat organised as the 
ruling class,” by the “winning of the battle of democracy.” 

Marx did not indulge in utopias; he expected the experience of 
the mass movement to provide the reply to the question as to the 
specific forms this organisation of the proletariat as the ruling class 
would assume and as to the exact manner in which this organisa- 
tion would be combined with the most complete, most consistent 
“winning of the battle of democracy.” 

Marx subjected the experience of the Commune, meagre as it 
was, to the most careful analysis in The Civil War in France. Let us 
quote the most important passages of this work. Originating from 
the Middle Ages, there developed in the nineteenth century “the 
centralised state power, with its ubiquitous organs of standing 
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army, police, bureaucracy, clergy, and judicature.” With the devel- 
opment of class antagonisms between capital and labour, “state 
power assumed more and more the character of a public force for 
the suppression of the working class, of a machine of class rule. 
After every revolution, which marks an advance in the class strug- 
gle, the purely coercive character of the state power stands out in 
bolder and bolder relief.” After the revolution of 1848-49, state 
power became “the national war instrument of capital against la- 
bour.” The Second Empire consolidated this. “The direct antithesis 
to the empire was the Commune.” It was the “specific form” of “a 
republic that was not only to remove the monarchical form of class 
tule, but class rule itself. . . .” 

What was this “specific” form of the proletarian, socialist repub- 
lic? What was the state it began to create? “. . . The first decree of 
the Commune . . . was the suppression of the standing army, and 
its replacement by the armed people. . . .” This demand now figures 
in the programme of every party calling itself socialist. The real 
worth of their programmes, however, is best shown by the behaviour 
of our Socialist-Revolutionaries and Mensheviks, who, right after 
the revolution of February 27, actually refused to carry out this 
demand! 


The Commune was formed of the municipal councillors, 
chosen by universal suffrage in the various wards of Paris, re- 
sponsible and revocable at any time. The majority of its members 
were naturally working men, or acknowledged representatives of 
the working class. . . . The police, which until then had been the 
instrument of the Government, was at once stripped of its politi- 
cal attributes, and turned into the responsible and at all times 
revocable instrument of the Commune. So were the officials of all 
other branches of the administration. From the members of the 
Commune downwards, public service had to be done at work- 
men’s wages. The privileges and the representation allowances of 
the high dignitaries of state disappeared along with the dignitaries 
themselves. . . . Having once got rid of the standing army and the 
police, the instruments of the physical force of the old Govern- 
ment, the Commune proceeded at once to break the instrument 
of spiritual suppression, the power of the priests. . . . The judicial 
functionaries lost that sham independence . . . they were thence- 
forward to be elective, responsible, and revocable. .. . 


The Commune, therefore, appears to have replaced the smashed 
state machine “only” by fuller democracy: abolition of the standing 
army; all officials to be elected and subject to recall. But as a matter 
of fact this “only” signifies a gigantic replacement of certain institu- 
tions by other institutions of a fundamentally different type. This is 
exactly a case of “quantity being transformed into quality”: democ- 
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racy, introduced as fully and consistently as is at all conceivable, is 
transformed from bourgeois into proletarian democracy; from the 
state (= a special force for the suppression of a particular class) 
into something which is no longer the state proper. 

It is still necessary to suppress the bourgeoisie and crush their 
resistance. This was particularly necessary for the Commune; and 
one of the reasons for its defeat was that it did not do this with 
sufficient determination. The organ of suppression, however, is here 
the majority of the population, and not a minority, as was always 
the case under slavery, serfdom and wage slavery. And since the 
majority of the people itself suppresses its oppressors, a “special 
force” for suppression is no longer necessary! In this sense, the 
state begins to wither away. Instead of the special institutions of a 
privileged minority (privileged officialdom, the chiefs of the stand- 
ing army), the majority itself can directly fulfil all these functions, 
and the more the functions of state power are performed by the 
people as a whole, the less need there is for the existence of this 
power. 

In this connection, the following measures of the Commune, 
emphasised by Marx, are particularly noteworthy: the abolition of 
all representation allowances, and of all monetary privileges to 
officials, the reduction of the remuneration of all servants of the 
state to the level of “workmen’s wages.” This shows more clearly 
than anything else the turn from bourgeois to proletarian democ- 
racy, from the democracy of the oppressors to that of the oppressed 
classes, from the state as a “‘special force” for the suppression of a 
particular class to the suppression of the oppressors by the general 
force of the majority of the people—the workers and the peasants. 
And it is on this particularly striking point, perhaps the most im- 
portant as far as the problem of the state is concerned, that the 
ideas of Marx have been most completely ignored! In popular com- 
mentaries, the number of which is legion, this is not mentioned. 
The thing done is to keep silent about it as if it were a piece of old- 
fashioned “naïveté,” just as Christians, after their religion had been 
given the status of a state religion, “forgot” the “naïveté” of primi- 
tive Christianity with its democratic revolutionary spirit. 

The reduction of the remuneration of high state officials seems to 
be “simply” a demand of naive, primitive democracy. One of the 
“founders” of modern opportunism, the ex-Social-Democrat Ed- 
uard Bernstein, has more than once repeated the vulgar bourgeois 
jeers at “primitive” democracy. Like all opportunists, and like the 
present Kautskyites, he did not understand at all that, first of all, 
the transition from capitalism to socialism is impossible without a 
certain “reversion” to “primitive” democracy (for how else can the 
majority, and then the whole population without exception, proceed 
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to discharge state functions?); and that, secondly, “primitive de- 
mocracy” based on capitalism and capitalist culture is not the same 
as primitive democracy in prehistoric or precapitalist times. Capital- 
ist culture has created large-scale production, factories, railways, 
the postal service, telephones, etc., and on this basis the great 
majority of the functions of the old “state power” have become so 
simplified and can be reduced to such exceedingly simple opera- 
tions of registration, filing and checking that they can be easily 
performed by every literate person, can quite easily be performed 
for ordinary “‘workmen’s wages,” and that these functions can (and 
must) be stripped of every shadow of privilege, of every semblance 
of “official grandeur.” 

All officials, without exception, elected and subject to recall at 
any time, their salaries reduced to the level of ordinary “workmen’s 
wages”—these simple and “self-evident” democratic measures, 
while completely uniting the interests of the workers and the major- 
ity of the peasants, at the same time serve as a bridge leading from 
capitalism to socialism. These measures concern the reorganisation 
of the state, the purely political reorganisation of society; but, of 
course, they acquire their full meaning and significance only in 
connection with the “expropriation of the expropriators” either 
being accomplished or in preparation, i.e., with the transformation 
of capitalist private ownership of the means of production into 
social ownership. “The Commune,” Marx wrote, “made that catch- 
word of all bourgeois revolutions, cheap government, a reality, by 
abolishing the two greatest sources of expenditure—the army and 
the officialdom.” 

From the peasants, as from other sections of the petty bourgeoi- 
sie, only an insignificant few “rise to the top,” “get on in the world” 
in the bourgeois sense, i.e., become either well-do-do, bourgeois, or 
officials in secure and privileged positions. In every capitalist coun- 
try where there are peasants (as there are in most capitalist coun- 
tries), the vast majority of them are oppressed by the government 
and long for its overthrow, long for “cheap” government. This can 
be achieved only by the proletariat; and by achieving it, the prole- 
tariat at the same time takes a step towards the socialist reorganisa- 
tion of the state. 


3. Abolition of Parliamentarism 


“The Commune,” Marx wrote, “was to be a working, not a 
parliamentary, body, executive and legislative at the same time. .. . 
Instead of deciding once in three or six years which member of the 
ruling class was to represent and repress [ver- und zertreten] the 
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people in parliament, universal suffrage was to serve the people 
constituted in communes, as individual suffrage serves every other 
employer in the search for workers, foremen and accountants for 
his business.” 

Owing to the prevalence of social-chauvinism and opportunism, 
this remarkable criticism of patliamentarism, made in 1871, also 
belongs now to the “forgotten words” of Marxism. The professional 
Cabinet Ministers and parliamentarians, the traitors to the proletar- 
iat and the “practical” socialists of our day, have left all criticism of 
parliamentarism to the anarchists, and, on this wonderfully reason- 
able ground, they denounce all criticism of parliamentarism as 
“anarchism”! It is not surprising that the proletariat of the ‘“‘ad- 
vanced” parliamentary countries, disgusted with such “socialists” as 
the Scheidemanns, Davids, Legiens, Sembats, Renaudels, Hender- 
sons, Vanderveldes, Staunings, Brantings, Bissolatis and Co., has 
been with increasing frequency giving its sympathies to anarcho- 
syndicalism, in spite of the fact that the latter is merely the twin 
brother of opportunism. 

For Marx, however, revolutionary dialectics was never the empty 
fashionable phrase, the toy rattle, which Plekhanov, Kautsky and 
others have made of it. Marx knew how to break with anarchism 
tuthlessly for its inability to make use even of the “pigsty” of 
bourgeois parliamentarism, especially when the situation was ob- 
viously not revolutionary; but at the same time he knew how to 
subject parliamentarism to genuinely revolutionary proletarian crit- 
icism. 

To decide once every few years which member of the ruling class 
is to repress and crush the people through parliament—this is the 
real essence of bourgeois parliamentarism, not only in parlia- 
mentary-constitutional monarchies, but also in the most democratic 
republics. 

But if we deal with the question of the state, and if we consider 
parliamentarism as one of the institutions of the state, from the 
point of view of the tasks of the proletariat in this field, what is the 
way out of parliamentarism? How can it be dispensed with? 

Once again we must say: the lessons of Marx, based on the study 
of the Commune, have been so completely forgotten that the 
present-day “Social-Democrat” (i.e., present-day traitor to social- 
ism) really cannot understand any criticism of parliamentarism 
other than anarchist or reactionary criticism. 

The way out of parliamentarism is not, of course, the abolition 
of representative institutions and the elective principle, but the con- 
version of the representative institutions from talking shops into 
“working” bodies. “The Commune was to be a working, not a 
parliamentary, body, executive and legislative at the same time.” 
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“A working, not a parliamentary, body”—this is a blow straight 
from the shoulder at the present-day parliamentarians and parlia- 
mentary “lap dogs” of Social-Democracy! Take any parliamentary 
country, from America to Switzerland, from France to Britain, 
Norway and so forth—in these countries the real business of “state” 
is performed behind the scenes and is carried on by the depart- 
ments, chancelleries and General Staffs. Parliament is given up to 
talk for the special purpose of fooling the “common people.” This 
is so true that even in the Russian republic, a bourgeois-democratic 
republic, all these sins of parliamentarism came out at once, even 
before it managed to set up a real parliament. The heroes of rotten 
philistinism, such as the Skobelevs and Tseretelis, the Chernovs and 
Avksentyevs, have even succeeded in polluting the Soviets after the 
fashion of the most disgusting bourgeois parliamentarism, in con- 
verting them into mere talking shops. In the Soviets, the “socialist” 
Ministers are fooling the credulous rustics with phrase-mongering 
and resolutions. In the government itself a sort of permanent shuffle 
is going on in order that, on the one hand, as many Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks as possible may in turn get near 
the “pie,” the lucrative and honourable posts, and that, on the other 
hand, the “attention” of the people may be “engaged.” Meanwhile 
the chancelleries and army staffs “do” the business of “state.” 

Dyelo Naroda, the organ of the ruling Socialist-Revolutionary 
Party, recently admitted in a leading article—with the matchless 
frankness of people of “good society,” in which “all” are engaged in 
political prostitution—that even in the ministries headed by the 
“socialists” (save the mark!), the whole bureaucratic apparatus is 
in fact unchanged, is working in the old way and quite “freely” 
sabotaging revolutionary measures! Even without this admission, 
does not the actual history of the participation of the Socialist- 
Revolutionaries and Mensheviks in the government prove this? It is 
noteworthy, however, that in the ministerial company of the Ca- 
dets, the Chernovs, Rusanovs, Zenzinovs and the other editors of 
Dyelo Naroda have so completely lost all sense of shame as to 
brazenly assert, as if it were a mere bagatelle, that in “their” minis- 
tries everything is unchanged!! Revolutionary-democratic phrases 
to gull the rural Simple Simons, and bureaucracy and red tape to 
“gladden the hearts” of the capitalists—that is the essence of the 
“honest” coalition. 

The Commune substitutes for the venal and rotten parliamen- 
tarism of bourgeois society institutions in which freedom of opinion 
and discussion does not degenerate into deception, for the parlia- 
mentarians themselves have to work, have to execute their own 
laws, have themselves to test the results achieved in reality, and to 
account directly to their constituents. Representative institutions 
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remain, but there is no parliamentarism here as a special system, as 
the division of labour between the legislative and the executive, as a 
privileged position for the deputies. We cannot imagine democracy, 
even proletarian democracy, without representative institutions, but 
we can and must imagine democracy without parliamentarism, if 
criticism of bourgeois society is not mere words for us, if the desire 
to overthrow the rule of the bourgeoisie is our earnest and sincere 
desire, and not a mere “election” cry for catching workers’ votes, as 
it is with the Mensheviks and Socialist-Revolutionaries, and also the 
Scheidemanns and Legiens, the Sembats and Vanderveldes. 

It is extremely instructive to note that, in speaking of the func- 
tions of those officials who are necessary for the Commune and for 
proletarian democracy, Marx compares them to the workers of 
“every other employer,” that is, of the ordinary capitalist enterprise, 
with its “workers, foremen and accountants.” 

There is no trace of utopianism in Marx, in the sense that he 
made up or invented a “new” society. No, he studied the birth of 
the new society out of the old, and the forms of transition from the 
latter to the former, as a natural-historical process. He examined 
the actual experience of a mass proletarian movement and tried to 
draw practical lessons from it. He “learned” from the Commune, 
just as all the great revolutionary thinkers learned unhesitatingly 
from the experience of great movements of the oppressed classes, 
and never addressed them with pedantic “homilies” (such as Ple- 
khanov’s “They should not have taken up arms” or Tsereteli’s “A 
class must limit itself”). 

Abolishing the bureaucracy at once, everywhere and completely, 
is out of the question. It is a utopia. But to smash the old bureau- 
cratic machine at once and to begin immediately to construct a new 
one that will make possible the gradual abolition of all bureaucracy 
~—this is not a utopia, it is the experience of the Commune, the 
direct and immediate task of the revolutionary proletariat. 

Capitalism simplifies the functions of “state” administration; it 
makes it possible to cast “bossing” aside and to confine the whole 
matter to the organisation of the proletarians (as the ruling class), 
which will hire “workers, foremen and accountants” in the name of 
the whole of society. 

We are not utopians, we do not “dream” of dispensing at once 
with all administration, with all subordination. These anarchist 
dreams, based upon incomprehension of the tasks of the proletarian 
dictatorship, are totally alien to Marxism, and, as a matter of fact, 
serve only to postpone the socialist revolution until people are 
different. No, we want the socialist revolution with people as they 
are now, with people who cannot dispense with subordination, con- 
trol and “foremen and accounts.” 
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The subordination, however, must be to the armed vanguard of 
all the exploited and working people, i.e., to the proletariat. A 
beginning can and must be made at once, overnight, to replace the 
specific “bossing” of state officials by the simple functions of “fore- 
men and accountants,” functions which are already fully within the 
ability of the average town dweller and can well be performed for 
“workmen’s wages.” 

We, the workers, shall organise large-scale production on the 
basis of what capitalism has already created, relying on our own 
experience as workers, establishing strict, iron discipline backed up 
by the state power of the armed workers. We shall reduce the role 
of state officials to that of simply carrying out our instructions as 
responsible, revocable, modestly paid “foremen and accountants” 
(of course, with the aid of technicians of all sorts, types and de- 
grees). This is our proletarian task, this is what we can and must 
start with in accomplishing the proletarian revolution. Such a be- 
ginning, on the basis of large-scale production, will of itself lead to 
the gradual “withering away” of all bureaucracy, to the gradual 
creation of an order—an order without inverted commas, an order 
bearing no similarity to wage slavery—-an order under which the 
functions of control and accounting, becoming more and more 
simple, will be performed by each in turn, will then become a habit 
and will finally die out as the special functions of a special section 
of the population. 

A witty German Social-Democrat of the seventies of the last 
century called the postal service an example of the socialist eco- 
nomic system. This is very true. At present the postal service is a 
business organised on the lines of a state-capitalist monopoly. Im- 
perialism is gradually transforming all trusts into organisations of a 
similar type, in which, standing over the “common” people, who 
are overworked and starved, one has the same bourgeois bureau- 
cracy. But the mechanism of social management is here already to 
hand. Once we have overthrown the capitalists, crushed the resis- 
tance of these exploiters with the iron hand of the armed workers, 
and smashed the bureaucratic machine of the modern state, we 
shall have a splendidly-equipped mechanism, freed from the “para- 
site,” a mechanism which can very well be set going by the united 
workers themselves, who will hire technicians, foremen and ac- 
countants, and pay them all, as indeed all “state” officials in gen- 
eral, workmen’s wages. Here is a concrete, practical task which can 
immediately be fulfilled in relation to all trusts, a task whose fulfil- 
ment will rid the working people of exploitation, a task which takes 
account of what the Commune had already begun to practice (par- 
ticularly in building up the state). 

To organise the whole economy on the lines of the postal service 
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so that the technicians, foremen and accountants, as well as all 
officials, shall receive salaries no higher than “a workman’s wage,” 
all under the control and leadership of the armed proletariat—this 
is our immediate aim. This is the state and this is the economic 
foundation we need. This is what will bring about the abolition of 
parliamentarism and the preservation of representative institutions. 
This is what will rid the labouring classes of the bourgeoisie’s 
prostitution of these institutions. 


4. Organisation of National Unity 


“In a brief sketch of national organisation which the Commune 
had no time to develop, it states explicitly that the Commune was 
to be the political form of even the smallest village. . . .” The 
communes were to elect the “National Delegation” in Paris. 


... The few but important functions which would still remain 
for a central government were not to be suppressed, as has been 
deliberately mis-stated, but were to be transferred to communal, 
i.e., strictly responsible, officials. 

. .. National unity was not to be broken, but, on the contrary, 
organised by the communal constitution; it was to become a 
reality by the destruction of state power which posed as the 
embodiment of that unity yet wanted to be independent of, and 
superior to, the nation, on whose body it was but a parasitic 
excrescence. While the merely repressive organs of the old gov- 
ernmental power were to be amputated, its legitimate functions 
were to be wrested from.an authority claiming the right to stand 
above society, and restored to the responsible servants of society.® 


The extent to which the opportunists of present-day Social- 
Democracy have failed—perhaps it would be more true to say, 
have refused—to understand these observations of Marx is best 
shown by that book of Herostratean fame of the renegade Bern- 
stein, The Premises of Socialism and the Tasks of the Social-Demo- 
crats. It is in connection with the above passage from Marx that 
Bernstein wrote that “as far as its political content is concerned,” 
this programme “displays, in all its essential features, the greatest 
similarity to the federalism of Proudhon. . . . In spite of all the 
other points of difference between Marx and the ‘petty-bourgeois’ 
Proudhon [Bernstein places the word “petty-bourgeois” in inverted 
commas to make it sound ironical] on these points, their lines of 
reasoning run as close as could be.” Of course, Bernstein continues, 
the importance of the municipalities is growing, but “it seems doubt- 


6. Lenin is quoting from Marx, The Civil War in France. [R. T.] 
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ful to me whether the first job of democracy would be such a 
dissolution [Auflösung] of the modem states and such a complete 
transformation [Umwandlung] of their organisation as is visualised 
by Marx and Proudhon (the formation of a National Assembly 
from delegates of the provincial or district assemblies, which, in 
their turn, would consist of delegates from the communes), so that 
consequently the previous mode of national representation would 
disappear.” (Bernstein, Premises, German edition, 1899, pp. 134 
and 136.) 

To confuse Marx’s views on the “destruction of state power, a 
parasitic excrescence,” with Proudhon’s federalism is positively 
monstrous! But it is no accident, for it never occurs to the oppor- 
tunist that Marx does not speak here at all about federalism as 
opposed to centralism, but about smashing the old bourgeois state 
machine which exists in all bourgeois countries. 

The only thing that does occur to the opportunist is what he sees 
around him, in an environment of petty-bourgeois philistinism and 
“reformist” stagnation, namely, only “municipalities”! The oppor- 
tunist has even grown out of the habit of thinking about proletarian 
revolution. 

It is ridiculous. But the remarkable thing is that nobody argued 
with Bernstein on this point. Bernstein has been refuted by many, 
especially by Plekhanov in Russian literature and by Kautsky in 
European literature, but neither of them has said anything about 
this distortion of Marx by Bernstein. 

The opportunist has so much forgotten how to think in a revolu- 
tionary way and to dwell on revolution that he attributes “federal- 
ism” to Marx, whom he confuses with the founder of anarchism, 
Proudhon. As for Kautsky and Plekhanov, who claim to be ortho- 
dox Marxists and defenders of the theory of revolutionary Marx- 
ism, they are silent on this point! Here is one of the roots of the 
extreme vulgarisation of the views on the difference between Marx- 
ism and anarchism, which is characteristic of both the Kautskyites 
and the opportunists, and which we shall discuss again later. 

There is not a trace of federalism in Marx’s above-quoted ob- 
servations on the experience of the Commune. Marx agreed with 
Proudhon on the very point that the opportunist Bernstein did not 
see. Marx disagreed with Proudhon on the very point on which 
Bernstein found a similarity between them. 

Marx agreed with Proudhon in that they both stood for the 
“smashing” of the modem state machine. Neither the opportunists 
nor the Kautskyites wish to see the similarity of views on this point 
between Marxism and anarchism (both Proudhon and Bakunin) 
because this is where they have departed from Marxism. 

Marx disagreed both with Proudhon and Bakunin precisely on 
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the question of federalism (not to mention the dictatorship of the 
proletariat). Federalism as a principle follows logically from the 
petty-bourgeois views of anarchism. Marx was a centralist. There is 
no departure whatever from centralism in his observations just 
quoted. Only those who are imbued with the philistine “supersti- 
tious belief” in the state can mistake the destruction of the bour- 
geois state machine for the destruction of centralism! 

Now if the proletariat and the poor peasants take state power 
into their own hands, organise themselves quite freely in com- 
munes, and unite the action of all the communes in striking at 
capital, in crushing the resistance of the capitalists, and in transfer- 
ring the privately-owned railways, factories, land and so on to the 
entire nation, to the whole of society, won’t that be centralism? 
Won’t that be the most consistent democratic centralism and, 
moreover, proletarian centralism? 

Bernstein simply cannot conceive of the possibility of voluntary 
centralism, of the voluntary amalgamation of the communes into a 
nation, of the voluntary fusion of the proletarian communes, for 
the purpose of destroying bourgeois rule and the bourgeois state 
machine. Like all philistines, Bernstein pictures centralism as some- 
thing which can be imposed and maintained solely from above, and 
solely by the bureaucracy and the military clique. 

As though foreseeing that his views might be distorted, Marx 
expressly emphasised that the charge that the Commune had wanted 
to destroy national unity, to abolish the central authority, was a 
deliberate fraud. Marx purposely used the words: “National unity 
was .. . to be organised,” so as to oppose conscious, democratic, 
proletarian centralism to bourgeois, military, bureaucratic central- 
ism. 

But there are none so deaf as those who will not hear. And the 
very thing the opportunists of present-day Social-Democracy do not 
want to hear about is the destruction of state power, the amputa- 
tion of the parasitic excrescence. 


5. Abolition of the Parasite State 


We have already quoted Marx’s words on this subject, and we 
must now supplement them. ‘ 


. .. It is generally the fate of new historical creation [he 
wrote] to be mistaken for the counterpart of older and even 
defunct forms of social life, to which they may bear a certain 
likeness. Thus, this new Commune, which breaks [bricht, 
smashes] the modern state power, has been regarded as a revival 
of the medieval communes . . . as a federation of small states (as 
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Montesquieu and the Girondins visualised it) . . . as an exagger- 
ated form of the old struggle against over-centralisation. . . . 

. .. The Communal Constitution would have restored to the 
social body all the forces hitherto absorbed by that parasitic ex- 
crescence, the “state,” feeding upon and hampering the free 
movement of society. By this one act it would have initiated the 
regeneration of France. . . . 

... The Communal Constitution would have brought the rural 
producers under the intellectual lead of the central towns of their 
districts, and there secured to them, in the town working men, the 
natural trustees of their interests. The very existence of the Com- 
mune involved, as a matter of course, local self-government, but 
no longer as a counterpoise to state power, now become superflu- 
ous.? 


“Breaking state power,” which was a “parasitic excrescence”; its 
“amputation,” its “smashing”; “state power, now become superflu- 
ous”—these are the expressions Marx used in regard to the state 
when appraising and analysing the experience of the Commune. 

All this was written a little less than half a century ago; and now 
one has to engage in excavations, as it were, in order to bring 
undistorted Marxism to the knowledge of the mass of the people. 
The conclusions drawn from. the observation of the last great revo- 
lution which Marx lived through were forgotten just when the time 
for the next great proletarian revolutions had arrived. 


... The multiplicity of interpretations to which the Commune 
has been subjected, and the multiplicity of interests which ex- 
pressed themselves in it show that it was a thoroughly flexible 
political form, while all previous forms of government had been 
essentially repressive. Its true secret was this: it was essentially a 
working-class government, the result of the struggle of the pro- 
ducing against the appropriating class, the political form at last 
discovered under which the economic emancipation of labour 
could be accomplished. . . . 

Except on this last condition, the Communal Constitution 
would have been an impossibility and a delusion. . . . 


The utopians busied themselves with “discovering” political 
forms under which the socialist transformation of society was to 
take place. The anarchists dismissed the question of political forms 
altogether. The opportunists of present-day Social-Democracy ac- 
cepted the bourgeois political forms of the parliamentary demo- 
cratic state as the limit which should not be overstepped; they 
battered their foreheads praying before this “model,” and de- 
nounced as anarchism every desire to break these forms. 

Marx deduced from the whole history of socialism and the polit- 
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ical struggle that the state was bound to disappear, and that the 
transitional form of its disappearance (the transition from state to 
non-state) would be the “proletariat organised as the tuling class. 

Marx, however, did not set out to discover the political forms of 
this future stage. He limited himself to carefully observing French 
history, to analysing it, and to drawing the conclusion to which the 
year 1851 had led, namely, that matters were moving towards the 
destruction of the bourgeois state machine. 

And when the mass revolutionary movement of the proletariat 
burst forth, Marx, in spite of its failure, in spite of its short life and 
patent weakness, began to study the forms it had discovered. 

The Commune is the form “at last discovered” by the proletarian 
revolution, under which the economic emancipation of labour can 
take place. 

The Commune is the first attempt by a proletarian revolution to 
smash the bourgeois state machine; and it is the political form “at 
last discovered,” by which the smashed state machine can and must 
be replaced. 

We shall see further on that the Russian revolutions of 1905, and 
1917, in different circumstances and under different conditions, 
continue the work of the Commune and confirm Marx’s brilliant 
historical analysis. 


Chapter IV. Continuation. Supplementary 
Explanations by Engels 


Marx gave the fundamentals concerning the significance of the 
experience of the Commune. Engels returned to the same subject 
time and again, and explained Marx’s analysis and conclusions, 
sometimes elucidating other aspects of the question with such 
power and vividness that it is necessary to deal with his explana- 
tions specially. 


1. The Housing Question 


In his work, The Housing Question (1872), Engels already took 
into account the experience of the Commune, and dealt several 
times with the tasks of the revolution in relation to the state. It is 
interesting to note that the testament of this specific subject clearly 
revealed, on the one hand, points of similarity between the prole- 
tarian state and the present state—points that warrant speaking of 
the state in both cases—and, on the other hand, points of difference 
between them, or the transition to the destruction of the state. 
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How is the housing question to be settled, then? In present-day 
society, it is settled just as any other social question: by the 
gtadual economic levelling of demand and supply, a settlement 
which reproduces the question itself again and again and there- 
fore is no settlement. How a social revolution would settle this 
question not only depends on the circumstances in each particular 
case, but is also connected with much more far-reaching ques- 
tions, one of the most fundamental of which is the abolition of 
the antithesis between town and country. As it is not our task to 
create utopian systems for the organisation of the future society, 
it would be more than idle to go into the question here. But one 
thing is certain: there is already a sufficient quantity of houses in 
the big cities to remedy immediately all real “housing shortage,” 
provided they are used judiciously. This can naturally only occur 
through the expropriation of the present owners and by quarter- 
ing in their houses homeless workers or workers overcrowded in 
their present homes. As soon as the proletariat has won political 
power, such a measure prompted by concem for the common 
good will be just as easy to carry out as are other expropriations 
and billetings by the present-day state. [German edition, 1887, 
Pp. 22.] 


The change in the form of state power is not examined here, but 
only the content of its activity. Expropriations and billetings take 
place by order even of the present state. From the formal point of 
view, the proletarian state will also “order” the occupation of dwell- 
ings and expropriation of houses. But it is clear that the old ex- 
ecutive apparatus, the bureaucracy, which is connected with the 
bourgeoisie, would simply be unfit to carry out the orders of the 
proletarian state. 


. +. It must be pointed out that the “actual seizure” of all the 
instruments of labour, the taking possession of industry as a 
whole by the working people, is the exact opposite of the Prou- 
dhonist “redemption.” In the latter case the individual worker 
becomes the owner of the dwelling, the peasant farm, the instru- 
ments of labour; in the former case, the “working people” remain 
the collective owners of the houses, factories and instruments of 
labour, and will hardly permit their use, at least during a transi- 
tional period, by individuals or associations without compensation 
for the cost. In the same way, the abolition of property in land is 
not the abolition of ground rent but its transfer, if in a modified 
form, to society. The actual seizure of all the instruments of 
labour by the working people, therefore, does not at all preclude 
the retention of rent relations. [P. 68.] 


We shall examine the question touched upon in this passage, 
namely, the economic basis for the withering away of the state, in 
the next chapter. Engels expresses himself most cautiously, saying 
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. .. For Marx and myself [continued Engels], it was therefore 
absolutely impossible to use such a loose term to characterise our 
special point of view. Today things are different, and the word 
[“Social-Democrat”] may perhaps pass muster [mag passieren], 
inexact [unpassend, unsuitable] though it still is for a party 
whose economic programme is not merely socialist in general, but 
downright communist, and whose ultimate political aim is to 
overcome the whole state and, consequently, democracy as well. 
The names of real [Engels’s italics] political parties, however, are 
never wholly appropriate; the party develops while the name 
stays. : 


The dialectician Engels remained true to dialectics to the end of 
his days. Marx and I, he said, had a splendid, scientifically exact 
name for the party, but there was no real party, i.e., no mass 
proletarian party. Now (at the end of the nineteenth century) there 
was a real party, but its name was scientifically wrong. Never mind, 
it would “pass muster,” so long as the party developed, so long as 
the scientific inaccuracy of its name was not hidden from it and did 
not hinder its development in the right direction! 

Perhaps some wit would console us Bolsheviks in the manner of 
Engels: we have a real party, it is developing splendidly; even such 
a meaningless and ugly term as “Bolshevik” will “pass muster, 
although it expresses nothing whatever but the purely accidental 
fact that at the Brussels-London Congress of 1903 we were in the 
majority.6 Perhaps now that the persecution of our Party by repub- 
licans and “revolutionary” petty-bourgeois democrats in July and 
August has earned the name “Bolshevik” such universal respect, 
now that, in addition, this persecution marks the tremendous his- 
torical progress our Party has made in its real development— 
perhaps now even I might hesitate to insist on the suggestion I 
made in April to change the name of our Party. Perhaps I would 
propose a “compromise” to my comrades, namely, to call ourselves 
the Communist Party, but to retain the word “Bolsheviks” in 
brackets. 

But the question of the name of the Party is incomparably less 
important than the question of the attitude of the revolutionary 
proletariat to the state. 

In the usual arguments about the state, the mistake is constantly 
made against which Engels warned and which we have in passing 
indicated above, namely, it is constantly forgotten that the abolition 
of the state means also the abolition of democracy: that the wither- 
ing away of the state means the withering away of democracy. 

At first sight this assertion seems exceedingly strange and incom- 
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prehensible; indeed, someone may even suspect us of expecting the 
advent of a system of society in which the principle of subordina- 
tion of the minority to the majority will not be observed—for de- 
mocracy means the recognition of this very principle. 

No, democracy is not identical with the subordination of the 
minority to the majority. Democracy is a state which recognises the 
subordination of the minority to the majority, i.e., an organisation 
for the systematic use of force by one class against another, by one 
section of the population against another. 

We set ourselves the ultimate aim of abolishing the state, i.e., all 
organised and systematic violence, all use of violence against people 
in general. We do not expect the advent of a system of society in 
which the principle of subordination of the minority to the majority 
will not be observed. In striving for socialism, however, we are 
convinced that it will develop into communism and, therefore, that 
the need for violence against people in general, for the subordina- 
tion of one man to another, and of one section of the population to 
another, will vanish altogether since people will become accus- 
tomed to observing the elementary conditions of social life without 
violence and without subordination. 

In order to emphasise this element of habit, Engels speaks of a 
new generation, “reared in new, free social conditions,” which will 
“be able to discard the entire lumber of the state’—of any state, 
including the democratic-republican state. 

In order to explain this, it is necessary to analyse the economic 
basis of the withering away of the state. 


Chapter V. The Economic Basis of the 
Withering Away of the State 


Marx explains this question most thoroughly in his Critique of 
the Gotha Programme (letter to Bracke, May 5, 1875, which was 
not published until 1891 when it was printed in Neue Zeit, Vol. IX, 
1, and which has appeared in Russian in a special edition). The 
polemical part of this remarkable work, which contains a criticism 
of Lassalleanism, has, so to speak, overshadowed its positive part, 
namely, the analysis of the connection between the development of 
communism and the withering away of the state. 


1. Presentation of the Question by Marx 


From a superficial comparison of Marx’s letter to Bracke of May 
5, 1875, with Engels’s letter to Bebel of March 28, 1875, which we 
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examined above, it might appear that Marx was much more of a 
“champion of the state” than Engels, and that the difference of 
opinion between the two writers on the question of the state was 
very considerable. 

Engels suggested to Bebel that all chatter about the state be 
dropped altogether, that the word “state” be eliminated from the 
programme altogether and the word “community” substituted for 
it. Engels even declared that the Commune was no longer a state in 
the proper sense of the word. Yet Marx even spoke of the “future 
state in communist society,” i.e., he would seem to recognise the 
need for the state even under communism. 

But such a view would be fundamentally wrong. A closer exami- 
nation shows that Marx’s and Engels’s views on the state and its 
withering away were completely identical, and that Marx’s expres- 
sion quoted above refers to the state in the process of withering 
away. 

Clearly there can be no question of specifying the moment of the 
future “withering away,” the more so since it will obviously be a 
lengthy process. The apparent difference between Marx and Engels 
is due to the fact that they dealt with different subjects and pursued 
different aims. Engels set out to show Bebel graphically, sharply 
and in broad outline the utter absurdity of the current prejudices 
concerning the state (shared to no small degree by Lassalle). Marx 
only touched upon this question in passing, being interested in 
another subject, namely, the development of communist society. 

The whole theory of Marx is the application of the theory of 
development—in its most consistent, complete, considered and 
pithy form-—to modern capitalism. Naturally, Marx was faced with 
the problem of applying this theory both to the forthcoming col- 
lapse of capitalism and to the future development of future com- 
munism. 

On the basis of what facts, then, can the question of the future 
development of future communism be dealt with? 

On the basis of the fact that it has its origin in capitalism, that it 
develops historically from capitalism, that it is the result of the 
action of a social force to which capitalism gave birth. There is no 
trace of an attempt on Marx’s part to make up a utopia, to indulge 
in idle guess-work about what cannot be known. Marx treated the 
question of communism in the same way as a naturalist would treat 
the question of the development of, say, a new biological variety, 
once he knew that it had originated in such and such a way and 
was changing in such and such a definite direction. 

To begin with, Marx brushed aside the confusion the Gotha 
Programme brought into the question of the relationship between 
state and society. He wrote: 
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“Present-day society” is capitalist society, which exists in all 
civilised countries, being more or less free from medieval admix- 
ture, more or less modified by the particular historical develop- 
ment of each country, more or less developed. On the other hand, 
the “present-day state” changes with a country’s frontier. It is 
different in the Prusso-German Empire from what it is in Switzer- 
land, and different in England from what it is in the United 
States. “The present-day state” is, therefore, a fiction. 

Nevertheless, the different states of the different civilised coun- 
tries, in spite of their motley diversity of form, all have this in 
common, that they are based on modern bourgeois society, only 
one more or less capitalistically developed. They have, therefore, 
also certain essential characteristics in common. In this sense it is 
possible to speak of the “present-day state,” in contrast with the 
future, in which its present root, bourgeois society, will have died 
off. 

The question then arises: what transformation will the state 
undergo in communist society? In other words, what social func- 
tions will remain in existence there that are analogous to present 
state functions? This question can only be answered scientifically, 
and one does not get a flea-hop nearer to the problem by a 
thousandfold combination of the word “people” with the word 
“state.””7 


i 


After thus ridiculing all talk about a “people’s state,” Marx 
formulated the question and gave warning, as it were, that those 
seeking a scientific answer to it should use only firmly-established 
scientific data. 

The first fact that has been established most accurately by the 
whole theory of development, by science as a whole—a fact that 
was ignored by the utopians, and is ignored by the present-day 
opportunists, who, are afraid of the socialist revolution—is that, 
historically, there must undoubtedly be a special stage, or a special 
phase, of transition from capitalism to communism. 


2. The Transition from Capitalism to Communism l 


Marx continued: “Between capitalist and communist society lies 
the period of the revolutionary transformation of the one into the 
other. Corresponding to this is also a political transition period in 
which the state can be nothing but the revolutionary dictatorship of 
the proletariat.” Marx bases this conclusion on an analysis of the 
role played by the proletariat in modern capitalist society, on the 
data concerning the development of this society, and on the ir- 
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reconcilability of the antagonistic interests of the proletariat and 
the bourgeoisie. 

Previously the question was put as follows: to achieve its eman- 
cipation, the proletariat must overthtow the bourgeoisie, win politi- 
cal power and establish its revolutionary dictatorship. 

Now the question is put somewhat differently: the transition 
from capitalist society—which is developing towards communism 
—to communist society is impossible without a “political transition 
period,” and the state in this period can only be the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 

What, then, is the relation of this dictatorship to democracy? 

We have seen that the Communist Manifesto simply places side 
by side the two concepts: “‘to raise the proletariat to the position of 
the ruling class” and “to win the battle of democracy.” On the basis 
of all that has been said above, it is possible to determine more 
precisely how democracy changes in the transition from capitalism 
to communism. 

In capitalist society, providing it develops under the most favour- 
able conditions, we have a more or less complete democracy in the 
democratic republic. But this democracy is always hemmed in by 
the narrow limits set by capitalist exploitation, and consequently 
always remains, in effect, a democracy for the minority, only for 
the propertied classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capitalist soci- 
ety always remains about the same as it was in the ancient Greek 
republics: freedom for the slave-owners. Owing to the conditions of 
capitalist exploitation, the modern wage slaves are so crushed by 
want and poverty that “they cannot be bothered with democracy,” 
“cannot be bothered with politics”; in the ordinary, peaceful course 
of events, the majority of the population is debarred from participa- 
tion in public and political life. 

The correctness of this statement is perhaps most clearly con- 
firmed by Germany, because constitutional legality steadily endured 
there for a remarkably long time—nearly half a century (1871- 
1914)—-and during this period the Social-Democrats were able to 
achieve far more than in other countries in the way of “utilising 
legality,” and organised a larger proportion of the workers into a 
political party than anywhere else in the world. 

What is this largest proportion of politically conscious and active 
wage slaves that has so far been recorded in capitalist society? One 
million members of the Social-Democratic Party—out of fifteen 
million wage-workers! Three million organised in trade unions— 
out of fifteen million! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democracy for the rich 
—that is the democracy of capitalist society. If we look more 
closely into the machinery of capitalist democracy, we see every- 
where, in the “petty”—supposedly petty—details of the suffrage 
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(residential qualification, exclusion of women, etc.), in the tech- 
nique of the representative institutions, in the actual obstacles to 
the right of assembly (public buildings are not for “‘paupers’’!), in 
the purely capitalist organisation of the daily press, etc., etc.—we 
see restriction after restriction upon democracy. These restrictions, 
exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the poor seem slight, especially 
in the eyes of one who has never known want himself and has 
never been in close contact with the oppressed classes in their mass 
life (and nine out of ten, if not ninety-nine out of a hundred, 
bourgeois publicists and politicians come under this category); but 
in their sum total these restrictions exclude and squeeze out the 
poor from politics, from active participation in democracy. 

Marx grasped this essence of capitalist democracy splendidly 
when, in analysing the experience of the Commune, he said that the 
oppressed are allowed once every few years to decide which partic- 
ular representatives of the oppressing class shall represent and re- 
press them in parliament! 

But from this capitalist democracy—that is inevitably narrow 
and stealthily pushes aside the poor, and is therefore hypocritical 
and false through and through—forward development does not 
proceed simply, directly and smoothly, towards “greater and greater 
democracy,” as the liberal professors and petty-bourgeois oppor- 
tunists would have us believe. No, forward development, i.e., de- 
velopment towards communism, proceeds through the dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and cannot do otherwise, for the resistance of the 
capitalist exploiters cannot be broken by anyone else or in any 
other way. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat, i.e., the organisation of the 
vanguard of the oppressed as the ruling class for the purpose of sup- 
pressing the oppressors, cannot result merely in an expansion of 
democracy. Simultaneously with an immense expansion of democ- 
racy, which for the first time becomes democracy for the poor, 
democracy for the people, and not democracy for the money-bags, 
the dictatorship of the proletariat imposes a series of restrictions on 
the freedom of the oppressors, the exploiters, the capitalists. We 
must suppress them in order to free humanity from wage slavery, 
their resistance must be crushed by force; it is clear that there is no 
freedom and no democracy where there is suppression and where 
there is violence. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to Bebel when he 
said, as the reader will remember, that “the proletariat needs the 
state, not in the interests of freedom but in order to hold down its 
adversaries, and as soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom 
the state as such ceases to exist.” 

Democracy for the vast majority of the people, and suppression 
by force, i.e., exclusion from democracy, of the exploiters and 
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oppressors of the people—this is the change democracy undergoes 
during the transition from capitalism to communism. 

Only in communist society, when the resistance of the capitalists 
has been completely crushed, when the capitalists have disappeared, 
when there are no classes (i.e., when there is no distinction between 
the members of society as regards their relation to the social means 
of production), only then “the state . . . ceases to exist,” and “it 
becomes possible to speak of freedom.” Only then will a truly 
complete democracy become possible and be realised, a democracy 
without any exceptions whatever. And only then will democracy 
begin to wither away, owing to the simple fact that, freed from 
capitalist slavery, from the untold horrors, savagery, absurdities 
and infamies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradually be- 
come accustomed to observing the elementary rules of social inter- 
course that have been known for centuries and repeated for thou- 
sands of years in all copy-book maxims. They will become 
accustomed to observing them without force, without coercion, 
without subordination, without the special apparatus for coercion 
called the state. 

The expression “the state withers away” is very well chosen, for 
it indicates both the gradual and the spontaneous nature of the 
process. Only habit can, and undoubtedly will, have such an effect; 
for we see around us on millions of occasions how readily people 
become accustomed to observing the necessary rules of social inter- 
course when there is no exploitation, when there is nothing that 
arouses indignation, evokes protest and revolts, and creates the 
need for suppression. 

And so in capitalist society we have a democracy that is cur- 
tailed, wretched, false, a democracy only for the rich, for the 
minority. The dictatorship of the proletariat, the period of transi- 
tion to communism, will for the first time create democracy for the 
people, for the majority, along with the necessary suppression of 
the exploiters, of the minority. Communism alone is capable of 
providing really complete democracy, and the more complete it is, 
the sooner it will become unnecessary and wither away of its own 
accord, 

In other words, under capitalism we have the state in the proper 
sense of the word, that is, a special machine for the suppression of 
one class by another, and, what is more, of the majority by the 
minority. Naturally, to be successful, such an undertaking as the 
systematic suppression of the exploited majority by the exploiting 
minority calls for the utmost ferocity and savagery in the matter of 
suppressing, it calls for seas of blood, through which mankind is 
actually wading its way in slavery, serfdom and wage labour. 

Furthermore, during the transition from capitalism to com- 
munism suppression is still necessary, but it is now the suppression 
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of the exploiting minority by the exploited majority. A special 
apparatus, a special machine for suppression, the “state,” is still 
necessary, but this is now a transitional state. It is no longer a state 
in the proper sense of the word; for the suppression of the minority 
of exploiters by the majority of the wage slaves of yesterday is 
comparatively so easy, simple and natural a task that it will entail 
far less bloodshed than the suppression of the risings of slaves, serfs 
or wage-labourers, and it will cost mankind far less. And it is 
compatible with the extension of democracy to such an overwhelm- 
ing majority of the population that the need for a special machine 
of suppression will begin to disappear. Naturally, the exploiters are 
unable to suppress the people without a highly complex machine 
for performing this task, but the people can suppress the exploiters 
even with a very simple “machine,” almost without a “machine,” 
without a special apparatus, by the simple organisation of the 
armed people (such as the Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Depu- 
ties, we would remark, running ahead). 

Lastly, only communism makes the state absolutely unnecessary, 
for there is nobody to be suppressed—‘‘nobody” in the sense of a 
class, of a systematic struggle against a definite section of the 
population. We are not utopians, and do not in the least deny the 
possibility and inevitability of excesses on the part of individual 
persons, or the need to stop such excesses. In the first place, how- 
ever, no special machine, no special apparatus of suppression, is 
needed for this; this will be done by the armed people themselves, 
as simply and as readily as any crowd of civilised people, even in 
modern society, interferes to put a stop to a scuffle or to prevent a 
woman from being assaulted. And, secondly, we know that the 
fundamental social cause of excesses, which consist in the violation 
of the rules of social intercourse, is the exploitation of the people, 
their want and their poverty. With the removal of this chief cause, 
excesses will inevitably begin to “wither away.” We do not know 
how quickly and in what succession, but we do know they will 
wither away. With their withering away the state will also wither 
away. 

Without building utopias, Marx defined more fully what can be 
defined now regarding this future, namely, the difference between 
the lower and higher places (levels, stages) of communist society. 


3. The First Phase of Communist Society 


In the Critique of the Gotha Programme, Marx goes into detail 
to disprove Lassalle’s idea that under socialism the worker will 
receive the “undiminished” or “full product of his labour.” Marx 
shows that from the whole of the social labour of society there 
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must be deducted a reserve fund, a fund for the expansion of 
production, a fund for the replacement of the “wear and tear” of 
machinery, and so on. Then, from the means of consumption must 
be deducted a fund for administrative expenses, for schools, hospi- 
tals, old people’s homes, and so on. 

Instead of Lassalle’s hazy, obscure, general phrase (“the full 
product of his labour to the worker”), Marx makes a sober esti- 
mate of exactly how socialist society will have to manage its affairs. 
Marx proceeds to make a concrete analysis of the conditions of life 
of a society in which there will be no capitalism, and says: ““What 
we have to deal with here [in analysing the programme of the 
workers’ party] is a communist society, not as it has developed on 
its own foundations, but, on the contrary, just as it emerges from 
capitalist society; which is, therefore, in every respect, economi- 
cally, morally and intellectually, still stamped with the birthmarks 
of the old society from whose womb it comes.” It is this communist 
society, which has just emerged into the light of day out of the 
womb of capitalism and which is in every respect stamped with the 
birthmarks of the old society, that Marx terms the “first,” or lower, 
phase of communist society. 

The means of production are no longer the private property of 
individuals. The means of production belong to the whole of soci- 
ety. Every member of society, performing a certain part of the 
socially-necessary work, receives a certificate from society to the 
effect that he has done a certain amount of work. And with this 
certificate he receives from the public store of consumer goods a 
corresponding quantity of products. After a deduction is made of 
the amount of labour which goes to the public fund, every worker, 
therefore, receives from society as much as he has given to it. 

“Equality” apparently reigns supreme. 

But when Lassalle, having in view such a social order (usually 
called socialism, but termed by Marx the first phase of commu- 
nism), says that this is “equitable distribution,” that this is “the 
equal right of all to an equal product of labour,” Lassalle is mis- 
taken and Marx exposes the mistake. 

“Equal right,” says Marx, we certainly do have here; but it is still 
a “bourgeois right,” which, like every right, implies inequality. 
Every right is an application of an equal measure to different peo- 
ple who in fact are not alike, are not equal to one another. That is 
why “equal right” is a violation of equality and an injustice. In fact, 
everyone, having performed as much social labour as another, re- 
ceives an equal share of the social product (after the above- 
mentioned deductions). 

But people are not alike: one is strong, another is weak; one is 
married, another is not; one has more children, another has less, 
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and so on. And the conclusion Marx draws is: “With an equal 
performance of labour, and hence an equal share in the social 
consumption fund, one will in fact receive more than another, one 
will be richer than another, and so on. To avoid all these defects, 
right would have to be unequal rather than equal.’’8 

The first phase of communism, therefore, cannot yet provide 
justice and equality: differences, and unjust differences, in wealth 
will still persist, but the exploitation of man by man will have 
become impossible because it will be impossible to seize the means 
of production—the factories, machines, land, etc.—and make them 
private property. In smashing Lassalle’s petty-bourgeois, vague 
phrases about “equality” and “justice” in general, Marx shows the 
course of development of communist society, which is compelled to 
abolish at first only the “injustice” of the means of production 
seized by individuals, and which is unable at once to eliminate the 
other injustice, which consists in the distribution of consumer 
goods “according to the amount of labour performed” (and not 
according to needs). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois professors and 
“our” Tugan, constantly reproach the socialists with forgetting the 
inequality of people and with “dreaming” of eliminating this in- 
equality. Such a reproach, as we see, only proves the extreme 
ignorance of the bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only most scrupulously takes account of the inevitable 
inequality of men, but he also takes into account the fact that the 
mere conversion of the means of production into the common 
property of the whole of society (commonly called “socialism” ) 
does not remove the defects of distribution and the inequality of 
“bourgeois right,” which continues to prevail so long as products 
are divided “according to the amount of labour performed.” Con- 
tinuing, Marx says: “But these defects are inevitable in the first 
phase of communist society as it is when it has just emerged, after 
prolonged birth pangs, from capitalist society. Right can never be 
higher than the economic structure of society and its cultural devel- 
opment conditioned thereby.” And so, in the first phase of com- 
munist society (usually called socialism) “bourgeois right” is not 
abolished in its entirety, but only in part, only in proportion to the 
economic revolution so far attained, i.e., only in respect of the 
means of production. “Bourgeois right” recognises them as the 
private property of individuals, Socialism converts them into com- 
mon property. To that extent—and to that extent alone—“bour- 
geois right” disappears. 

However, it persists as far as its other part is concerned; it 
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persists in the capacity of regulator (determining factor) in the 
distribution of products and the allotment of labour among the 
members of society. The socialist principle, “He who does not work 
shall not eat,” is already realised; the other socialist principle, “An 
equal amount of products for an equal amount of labour,” is also 
already realised. But this is not yet communism, and it does not yet 
abolish “bourgeois right,” which gives unequal individuals, in re- 
turn for unequal (really unequal) amounts of labour, equal amounts 
of products. 

This is a “defect,” says Marx, but it is unavoidable in the first 
phase of communism; for if we are not to indulge in utopianism, 
we must not think that having overthrown capitalism people will at 
once learn to work for society without any standard of right. Be- 
sides, the abolition of capitalism does not immediately create the 
economic prerequisites for such a change. 

Now, there is no other standard than that of “bourgeois right.” 
To this extent, therefore, there still remains the need for a state, 
which, while safeguarding the common ownership of the means of 
production, would safeguard equality in labour and in the distribu- 
tion of products. 

The state withers away insofar as there are no longer any capital- 
ists, any classes, and, consequently, no class can be suppressed. 

But the state has not yet completely withered away, since there 
still remains the safeguarding of “bourgeois right,” which sanctifies 
actual inequality. For the state to wither away completely, com- 
plete communism is necessary. 


4. The Higher Phase of Communist Society 


Marx continues: 


In a higher phase of communist society, after the enslaving 
subordination of the individual to the division of labour and with 
it also the antithesis between mental and physical labour has 
vanished, after labour has become not only a livelihood but life’s 
prime want, after the productive forces have increased with the 
all-round development of the individual, and all the springs of co- 
operative wealth flow more abundantly—only then can the nar- 
row horizon of bourgeois right be crossed in its entirety and 
society inscribe on its banners: From each according to his abil- 
ity, to each according to his needs! 


Only now can we fully appreciate the correctness of Engels’s 
remarks mercilessly ridiculing the absurdity of combining the 
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words “freedom” and “state.” So long as the state exists there is no 
freedom. When there is freedom, there will be no state. 

The economic basis for the complete withering away of the state 
is such a high stage of development of communism at which the 
antithesis between mental and physical labour disappears, at which 
there consequently disappears one of the principal sources of mod- 
crn social inequality—a source, moreover, which cannot on any 
account be removed immediately by the mere conversion of the 
means of production into public property, by the mere expropria- 
tion of the capitalists. 

This expropriation will make it possible for the productive forces 
to develop to a tremendous extent. And when we see how incredi- 
bly capitalism is already retarding this development, when we see 
how much progress could be achieved on the basis of the level of 
technique already attained, we are entitled to say with the fullest 
confidence that the expropriation of the capitalists will inevitably 
result in an enormous development of the productive forces of 
human society. But how rapidly this development will proceed, how 
soon it will reach the point of breaking away from the division of 
labour, of doing away with the antithesis between mental and phys- 
ical labour, of transforming labour into “life’s prime want”—we do 
not and cannot know. 

That is why we are entitled to speak only of the inevitable 
withering away of the state, emphasising the protracted nature of 
this process and its dependence upon the rapidity of development of 
the higher phase of communism, and leaving the question of the 
time required for, or the concrete forms of, the withering away 
quite open, because there is no material for answering these ques- 
tions. 

The state will be able to wither away completely when society 
adopts the rule: “From each according to his ability, to each ac- 
cording to his needs,” i.e., when people have become so accustomed 
to observing the fundamental rules of social intercourse and when 
their labour has become so productive that they will voluntarily 
work according to their ability. “The narrow horizon of bourgeois 
right,” which compels one to calculate with the heartlessness of a 
Shylock whether one has not worked half an hour more than some- 
body else, whether one is not getting less pay than somebody else— 
this narrow horizon will then be crossed. There will then be no 
need for society, in distributing products, to regulate the quantity to 
be received by each; each will take freely “according to his needs.” 

From the bourgeois point of view, it is easy to declare that such 
a social order is “sheer utopia” and to sneer at the socialists for 
promising everyone the right to receive from society, without any 
control over the labour of the individual citizen, any quantity of 
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truffles, cars, pianos, etc. Even to this day, most bourgeois ‘savants” 
confine themselves to sneering in this way, thereby betraying both 
their ignorance and their selfish defence of capitalism. 

Ignorance—for it has never entered the head of any socialist to 
“promise” that the higher phase of the development of communism 
will arrive; as for the great socialists’ forecast that it will arrive, it 
presupposes not the present productivity of labour and not the 
present ordinary run of people, who, like the seminary students in 
Pomyalovsky’s stories, are capable of damaging the stocks of public 
wealth “just for fun,” and of demanding the impossible. 

Until the “higher” phase of communism arrives, the socialists 
demand the strictest control by society and by the state over the 
measure of labour and the measure of consumption; but this con- 
trol must start with the expropriation of the capitalists, with the 
establishment of workers’ control over the capitalists, and must be 
exercised not by a state of bureaucrats, but by a state of armed 
workers. 

The selfish defence of capitalism by the bourgeois ideologists 
(and their hangers-on, like the T’seretelis, Chernovs and Co.) con- 
sists in that they substitute arguing and talk about the distant future 
for the vital and burning question of present-day politics, namely, 
the expropriation of the capitalists, the conversion of all citizens 
into workers and other employees of one huge “‘syndicate”—the 
whole state—and the complete subordination of the entire work of 
this syndicate to a genuinely democratic state, the state of the 
Soviets of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. 

In fact, when a learned professor, followed by the philistine, 
followed in turn by the Tseretelis and Chernovs, talks of wild 
utopias, of the demagogic promises of the Bolsheviks, of the impos- 
sibility of “introducing” socialism, it is the higher stage, or phase, 
of communism he has in mind, which no one has ever promised or 
even thought to “introduce,” because, generally speaking, it cannot 
be “introduced.” 

And this brings us to the question of the scientific distinction 
between socialism and communism which Engels touched on in his 
above-quoted argument about the incorrectness of the name ‘‘Social- 
Democrat.” Politically, the distinction between the first, or lower, 
and the higher phase of communism will in time, probably, be 
tremendous. But it would be ridiculous to recognise this distinction 
now, under capitalism, and only individual anarchists, perhaps, 
could invest it with primary importance (if there still are people 
among the anarchists who have learned nothing from the “Ple- 
khanov” conversion of the Kropotkins, of Grave, Cornelissen and 
other “stars” of anarchism into social-chauvinists or ‘‘anarcho- 
trenchists,” as Ghe, one of the few anarchists who have still pre- 
served a sense of honour and a conscience, has put it). 
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But the scientific distinction between socialism and communism 
is clear. What is usually called socialism was termed by Marx the 
“first,” or lower, phase of communist society. Insofar as the means 
of production become common property, the word “communism” 
is also applicable here, providing we do not forget that this is not 
complete communism. The great significance of Marx’s explana- 
tions is that here, too, he consistently applies materialist dialectics, 
the theory of development, and regards communism as something 
which develops out of capitalism. Instead of scholastically invented, 
“concocted” definitions and fruitless disputes over words (What is 
socialism? What is communism?), Marx gives an analysis of what 
might be called the stages of the economic maturity of commu- 
nism. 

In its first phase, or first stage, communism cannot as yet be fully 
mature economically and entirely free from traditions or vestiges of 
capitalism. Hence the interesting phenomenon that communism in 
its first phase retains “the narrow horizon of bourgeois right.” Of 
course, bourgeois right in regard to the distribution of consumer 
goods inevitably presupposes the existence of the bourgeois state, 
for right is nothing without an apparatus capable of enforcing the 
observance of the standards of right. 

It follows that under communism there remains for a time not 
only bourgeois right, but even the bourgeois state, without the 
bourgeoisie! 

This may sound like a paradox or simply a dialectical conun- 
drum of which Marxism is often accused by people who have not 
taken the slightest trouble to study its extraordinarily profound 
content. 

But in fact, remnants of the old, surviving in the new, confront 
us in life at every step, both in nature and in society. And Marx did 
not arbitrarily insert a scrap of “bourgeois” right into communism, 
but indicated what is economically and politically inevitable in a 


` society emerging out of the womb of capitalism. 


Democracy is of enormous importance to the working class in its 
struggle against the capitalists for its emancipation. But democracy 
is by no means a boundary not to be overstepped; it is only one of 
the stages on the road from feudalism to capitalism, and from 
capitalism to communism. 

Democracy means equality. The great significance of the prole- 
tariat’s struggle for equality and of equality as a slogan will be clear 
if we correctly interpret it as meaning the abolition of classes. But 
democracy means only formal equality. And as soon as equality is 
achieved for all members of society in relation to ownership of the 
means of production, that is, equality of labour and wages, human- 
ity will inevitably be confronted with the question of advancing 
farther, from formal equality to actual equality, i.e., to the opera- 
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tion of the rule “from each according to his ability, to each accord- 
ing to his needs.” By what stages, by means of what practical 
measures humanity will proceed to this supreme aim we do not and 
cannot know. But it is important to realise how infinitely menda- 
cious is the ordinary bourgeois conception of socialism as some- 
thing lifeless, rigid, fixed once and for all, whereas in reality only 
socialism will be the beginning of a rapid, genuine, truly mass 
forward movement, embracing first the majority and then the whole 
of the population, in all spheres of public and private life. 

Democracy is a form of the state, one of its varieties. Conse- 
quently, it, like every state, represents, on the one hand, the orga- 
nised, systematic use of force against persons; but, on the other 
hand, it signifies the formal recognition of equality of citizens, the 
equal right of all to determine the structure of, and to administer, 
the state. This, in turn, results in the fact that, at a certain stage in 
the development of democracy, it first welds together the class that 
wages a revolutionary struggle against capitalism—the proletariat, 
and enables it to crush, smash to atoms, wipe off the face of the 
carth the bourgeois, even the republican-bourgeois, state machine, 
the standing army, the police and the bureaucracy and to substitute 
for them a more democratic state machine, but a state machine 
nevertheless, in the shape of armed workers who proceed to form a 
militia involving the entire population. 

Here “quantity turns into quality”: such a degree of democracy 
implies overstepping the boundaries of bourgeois society and be- 
ginning its socialist reorganisation. If really all take part in the 
administration of the state, capitalism cannot retain its hold. The 
development of capitalism, in turn, creates the preconditions that 
enable really “all”? to take part in the administration of the state. 
Some of these preconditions are: universal literacy, which has al- 
ready been achieved in a number of the most advanced capitalist 
countries, then the “training and disciplining” of millions of work- 
ers by the huge, complex, socialised apparatus of the postal service, 
railways, big factories, large-scale commerce, banking, etc., etc. 

Given these economic preconditions, it is quite possible, after the 
overthrow of the capitalists and the bureaucrats, to proceed imme- 
diately, overnight, to replace them in the control over production 
and distribution, in the work of keeping account of labour and 
products, by the armed workers, by the whole of the armed popula- 
tion. (The question of control and accounting should not be con- 
fused with the question of the scientifically trained staff of engi- 
neers, agronomists and so on. These gentlemen are working today 
in obedience to the wishes of the capitalists, and will work even 
better tomorrow in obedience to the wishes of the armed workers.) 

Accounting and control—that is mainly what is needed for the 
“smooth working,” for the proper functioning, of the first phase of 
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communist society. All citizens are transformed into hired employ- 
ees of the state, which consists of the armed workers. All citizens 
become employees and workers of a single country-wide state “syn- 
dicate.” All that is required is that they should work equally, do 
their proper share of work, and get equal pay. The accounting and 
control necessary for this have been simplified by capitalism to the 
utmost and reduced to the extraordinarily simple operations— 
which any literate person can perform—of supervising and record- 
ing, knowledge of the four rules of arithmetic, and issuing appro- 
priate receipts.® 

When the ‘majority of the people begin independently and 
everywhere to keep such accounts and exercise such control over 
the capitalists (now coverted into employees) and over the intel- 
lectual gentry who preserve their capitalist habits, this control will 
really become universal, general and popular; and there will be no 
getting away from it, there will be “nowhere to go.” 

The whole of society will have become a single office and a single 
factory, with equality of labour and pay. 

But this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat, after defeat- 
ing the capitalists, after overthrowing the exploiters, will extend to 
the whole of society, is by no means our ideal, or our ultimate goal. 
It is only a necessary step for thoroughly cleaning society of all the 
infamies and abominations of capitalist exploitation, and for fur- 
ther progress. 

From the moment all members of society, or at least the vast 
majority, have learned to administer the state themselves, have 
taken this work into their own hands, have organised control over 
the insignificant capitalist minority, over the gentry who wish to 
preserve their capitalist habits and over the workers who have been 
thoroughly corrupted by capitalism—from this moment the need 
for government of any kind begins to disappear altogether. The 
more complete the democracy, the nearer the moment when it 
becomes unnecessary. The more democratic the “state” which con- 
sists of the armed workers, and which is “no longer a state in the 
proper sense of the word,” the more rapidly every form of state 
begins to wither away. 

For when all have learned to administer and actually do inde- 
pendently administer social production, independently keep ac- 
counts and exercise control over the parasites, the sons of the 
wealthy, the swindlers and other “guardians of capitalist tradi- 
tions,” the escape from this popular accounting and control will 
inevitably become so incredibly difficult, such a rare exception, and 


9. When the more important functions of | character and become mere administra- 
the state are reduced to such accounting tive functions” (cf. above, Chapter Iv, 
and control by the workers themselves, 2, Engels’s controversy with the anar- 
it will cease to be a “political state” and chists). [Lenin] 

“public functions will lose their political 
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will probably be accompanied by such swift and severe punishment 
(for the armed workers are practical men and not sentimental 
intellectuals, and they will scarcely allow anyone to trifle with 
them), that the necessity of observing the simple, fundamental 
tules of the community will very soon become a habit. 

Then the door will be thrown wide open for the transition from 
the first phase of communist society to its higher phase, and with it 
to the complete withering away of the state. 


Chapter VI. The Vulgarisation of Marxism 
by the Opportunists 


The question of the relation of the state to the social revolution, 
and of the social revolution to the state, like the question of revolu- 
tion generally, was given very little attention by the leading theore- 
ticlans and publicists of the Second International (1889-1914). 
But the most characteristic thing about the process of the gradual 
growth of opportunism that led to the collapse of the Second Inter- 
national in 1914 is the fact that even when these people were 
squarely faced with this question they tried to evade it or ignored it. 

In general, it may be said that evasiveness over the question of 
the relation of the proletarian revolution to the state—an evasive- 
ness which benefited and fostered opportunism—resulted in the 
distortion of Marxism and in its complete vulgarisation. 

To characterise this lamentable process, if only briefly, we shall 
take the most prominent theoreticians of Marxism: Plekhanov and 
Kautsky. 


1. Plekhanov’s Controversy with the Anarchists 


Plekhanov wrote a special pamphlet on the relation of anarchism 
to socialism, entitled Anarchism and Socialism, which was pub- 
lished in German in 1894. 

In treating this subject, Plekhanov contrived completely to evade 
the most urgent, burning, and most politically essential issue in the 
struggle against anarchism, namely, the relation of the revolution to 
the state, and the question of the state in general! His pamphlet 
falls into two distinct parts: one of them is historical and literary, 
and contains valuable material on the history of the ideas of Stir- 
ner, Proudhon and others; the other is philistine, and contains a 
clumsy dissertation on the theme that an anarchist cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a bandit. 

It is a most amusing combination of subjects and most character- 
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istic of Plekhanov’s whole activity on the eve of the revolution and 
during the revolutionary period in Russia. In fact, in the years 1905 
to 1917, Plekhanov revealed himself as a semi-doctrinaire and semi- 
philistine who, in politics, trailed in the wake of the bourgeoisie. 

We have seen how, in their controversy with the anarchists, 
Marx and Engels with the utmost thoroughness explained their 
views on the relation of revolution to the state. In 1891, in his 
foreword to Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Programme, Engels 
wrote that “we”—that is, Engels and Marx—“were at that time, 
hardly two years after the Hague Congress of the [First] Interna- 
tional, engaged in the most violent struggle against Bakunin and his 
anarchists.” 

The anarchists had tried to claim the Paris Commune as their 
“own,” so to say, as a corroboration of their doctrine; and they 
completely misunderstood its lessons and Marx’s analysis of these 
lessons. Anarchism has given nothing even approximating true an- 
swers to the concrete political questions: Must the old state ma- 
chine be smashed? And what should be put in its place? 

But to speak of “anarchism and socialism” while completely 
evading the question of the state, and disregarding the whole devel- 
opment of Marxism before and after the Commune, meant inevita- 
bly slipping into opportunism. For what opportunism needs most of 
all is that the two questions just mentioned should not be raised at 
all. That in itself is a victory for opportunism. 


2. Kautsky’s Controversy with the Opportunists 


Undoubtedly, an immeasurably larger number of Kautsky’s 
works have been translated into Russian than into any other lan- 
guage. It is not without reason that some German Social-Demo- 
crats say in jest that Kautsky is read more in Russia than in 
Germany (let us say, in parenthesis, that this jest has a far deeper 
historical meaning than those who first made it suspect. The Rus- 
sian workers, by making in 1905 an unusually great and unprece- 
dented demand for the best works of the best Social-Democratic 
literature in the world, and by receiving translations and editions of 
these works in quantities unheard of in other countries, rapidly 
transplanted, so to speak, the enormous experience of a neighbour- 
ing, more advanced country to the young soil of our proletarian 
movement). 

Besides his popularisation of Marxism, Kautsky is particularly 
known in our country for his controversy with the opportunists, 
with Bernstein at their head. One fact, however, is almost un- 
known, one which cannot be ignored if we set out to investigate 
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18. The only chance of securing a painless solution to the crisis 
which has arisen owing to the divergence between the elections to 
the Constituent Assembly, on the one hand, and the will of the 
people and the interests of the working and exploited classes, on the 
other, is for the people to exercise as broadly and as rapidly as 
possible the right to elect the members of the Constituent Assembly 
anew, and for the Constituent Assembly to accept the law of the 
Central Executive Committee on these new elections, to proclaim 
that it unreservedly recognises Soviet power, the Soviet revolution, 
and its policy on the questions of peace, the land and workers’ 
control, and to resolutely join the camp of the enemies of the Cadet- 
Kaledin counter-revolution. 

19. Unless these conditions are fulfilled, the crisis in connection 
with the Constituent Assembly can be settled only in a revolution- 
ary way, by Soviet power adopting the most energetic, speedy, firm 
and determined revolutionary measures against the Cadet-Kaledin 
counter-revolution, no matter behind what slogans and institutions 
(even participation in the Constituent Assembly) this counter-revo- 
lution may hide. Any attempt to tie the hands of Soviet power in 
this struggle would be tantamount to aiding counter-revolution. 





On Revolutionary Violence and Terror 


In early January 1918, after the Bolsheviks had been in power for two 
months, Lenin went on a four-day vacation to Finland. While there he 
jotted down some themes for future elaboration (“From a Publicist’s Note- 
book”) and drafted a decree issued in April 1918. He also drafted two 
articles: “Fright at the Fall of the Old and the Fight for the New” and 
“How to Organize Competition.” The first was a general defense of the 
necessity and-legitimacy of proletarian violence and terror against bourgeois 
resistance to the revolution, and the second spelled out this general posi- 
tion in terms of more specific prescriptions for Draconian Bolshevik puni- 
tive actions. The first follows in unabridged form, the second in somewhat 
abridged form. 

Lenin withheld these two articles from publication. They were first pub- 
lished in January 1929, when they appeared in Pravda on the occasion of 
the fifth anniversary of his death. In her memoirs (Vospominaniia o 
Lenine [Moscow, 1957], p. 344), Krupskaya explains his withholding of 
them from publication by saying that he considered them “not fully worked 
up” (“nedodelannym’”). Since, however, they are as worked up as many 
other articles that Lenin did publish, his decision remains unexplained. 
Perhaps he had second thoughts about issuing such a frank public defense 
of terroristic policies on the part of the revolutionary regime. But other 
statements and actions of his make it quite clear that these two articles 
did represent, at the time of writing, his considered position. 

In The Gulag Archipelago, the exiled Russian writer Alexander Solzhe- 
nitsyn has quoted several passages from “How to Organize Competition” 
(without noting its actual date of publication) to show that Lenin himself 
furnished the original inspiration for the practices which were to evolve 
under Stalin in the nineteen-thirties into a monstrous slave-labor empire 
operating by systematic cruelty and inhumanity on a huge scale. While 
Lenin was indeed a principled advocate of revolutionary terror, forced 
labor for opponents of the regime, etc., it may be questioned whether the 
terror of the Civil War period (1917-21) was either quantitatively or 
qualitatively the same phenomenon as the Stalinist terror of 1929-39 and 
later. 
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Fright at the Fall of the Old and the Fight for the New 


The capitalists and their supporters, witting and unwitting, are 
thinking, saying and writing: “The Bolsheviks have now been in 
power for two months, but instead of a socialist paradise we find 
the hell of chaos, civil war and even greater dislocation.” 

We reply: the Bolsheviks have been in power for only two 
months, but a tremendous step towards socialism has already been 
made. This is not evident only to those who do not wish to see or 
are unable to analyse the chain of historical events. They refuse to 
see that in a matter of weeks the undemocratic institutions in the 
army, the countryside and industry have been almost completely 
destroyed. There is no other way—there can be no other way—to 
socialism save through such destruction. They refuse to see that in 
a few weeks, the lying imperialist foreign policy, which dragged out 
the war and covered up plunder and seizure through secret treaties, 
has been replaced by a truly revolutionary-democratic policy work- 
ing for a really democratic peace, a policy which has already pro- 
duced such a great practical success as the armistice and has in- 
creased the propaganda power of our revolution a hundredfold. 
They refuse to see that workers’ control and the nationalisation of 
the banks are being put into practice, and these are the first steps 
towards socialism. , 

Those tyrannised by capitalist routine, shocked by the thundering 
crash of the old world, and the blast, rumble, and “chaos” (appar- 
ent chaos) as the age-old structures of tsarism and the bourgeoisie 
break up and cave in cannot see the historical prospects; nor can 
those who are scared by the class struggle at its highest pitch when 
it turns into civil war, the only war that is legitimate, just and 
sacred—not in the clerical but in the human sense—the sacred war 
of the oppressed to overthrow the oppressors and liberate the work- 
ing people from all oppression. Actually all these tyrannised, 
shocked and scared bourgeois, petty bourgeois and “those in the 
service of the bourgeoisie” are frequently guided, without realising 
it, by that old, absurd, sentimental and vulgar intellectualist idea of 
“introducing socialism,” which they have acquired from hearsay 
and scraps of socialist theory, repeating the distortions of this the- 
ory produced by ignoramuses and half-scholars, and attributing to 
us Marxists the idea, and even the plan, to “introduce” socialism. 

To us Marxists these notions, to say nothing of the plans, are 
alien, We have always known, said and emphasised that socialism 
cannot be “introduced,” that it takes shape in the course of the 
most intense, the most acute class struggle—which reaches heights 
of frenzy and desperation—and civil war; we have always said that 
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a long period of “birth-pangs” lies between capitalism and social- 
ism; that violence is always the midwife of the old society; that a 
special state (that is, a special system of organised coercion of a 
definite class) corresponds to the transitional period between the 
bourgeois and the socialist society, namely, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. What dictatorship implies and means is a state of sim- 
mering war, a state of military measures of struggle against the 
enemies of the proletarian power. The Commune was a dictatorship 
of the proletariat, and Marx and Engels reproached it for what they 
considered to be one of the causes of its downfall, namely, that the 
Commune had not used its armed force with sufficient vigour to 
suppress the resistance of the exploiters. 

These intellectualist howls about the suppression of capitalist 
resistance are actually nothing but an echo of the old “concilia- 
tion,” to put it in a “genteel” manner. Putting it with proletarian 
bluntness, this means: continued kowtowing to the money-bags is 
what lies behind the howls against. the present working-class coer- 
cion now being applied (unfortunately, with insufficient pressure or 
vigour) against the bourgeoisie, the saboteurs and counter-revolu- 
tionaries. The kind Peshekhonov, one of the conciliating ministers, 
proclaimed in June 1917: “The resistance of the capitalists has 
been broken.” This kind soul had no inkling of the fact that their 
resistance must really be broken, and it will be broken, and that the 
scientific name for this breaking-up operation is dictatorship of the 
proletariat; that an entire historical period is marked by the sup- 
pression of capitalist resistance, and, consequently, by systematic 
application of coercion to an entire class (the bourgeoisie) and its 
accomplices. 

The grasping, malicious, frenzied filthy avidity of the money- 
bags, the cowed servility of their hangers-on is the true social 
source of the present wail raised by the spineless intellectuals— 
from those of Rech to those of Novaya Zhizn—against violence on 
the part of the proletariat and the revolutionary peasants. Such is 
the objective meaning of their howls, their pathetic speeches, their 
clownish cries of “freedom” (freedom for the capitalists to oppress 
the people), etc. They would be “prepared” to recognise socialism, 
if mankind could jump straight into it in one spectacular leap, 
without any of the friction, the struggles, the exploiters’ gnashing of 
teeth, or their diverse attempts to preserve the old order, or smuggle 
it back through the window, without the revolutionary proletariat 
responding to each attempt in a violent manner. These spineless 
hangers-on of the bourgeoisie with intellectualist pretensions are 
quite “prepared” to wade into the water provided they do not get 
their feet wet. 

The drooping intellectuals are terrified when the bourgeoisie and 
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the civil servants, employees, doctors, engineers, etc., who have 
grown accustomed to serving the bourgeoisie, go to extremes in 
their resistance. They tremble and utter even shriller cries about the 
need for a return to “conciliation.” Like all true friends of the 
oppressed class, we can only derive satisfaction from the exploiters’ 
extreme measures of resistance, because we do not expect the pro- 
letariat to mature for power in an atmosphere of cajoling and 
persuasion, in a school of mealy sermons or didactic declamations, 
but in the school of life and struggle. To become the ruling class 
and defeat the bourgeoisie for good the proletariat must be 
schooled, because the skill this implies does not come ready-made. 
The proletariat must do its learning in the struggle, and stubborn, 
desperate struggle in earnest is the only real teacher. The greater 
the extremes of the exploiters’ resistance, the more vigorously, 
firmly, ruthlessly and successfully will they be suppressed by the 
exploited. The more varied the exploiters’ attempts to uphold the 
old, the sooner will the proletariat learn to ferret out its enemies 
from their last nook and corner, to pull up the roots of their 
domination, and cut the very ground which could (and had to) 
breed wage-slavery, mass poverty and the profiteering and effron- 
tery of the moneybags. 

The strength of the proletariat and the peasantry allied to it 
grows with the resistance of the bourgeoisie and its retainers. As 
their enemies, the exploiters, step up their resistance, the exploited 
mature and gain in strength; they grow and learn and they cast out 
the “old Adam” of wage-slavery. Victory will be on the side of the 
exploited, for on their side is life, numerical strength, the strength 
of the mass, the strength of the inexhaustible sources of all that is 
selfless, dedicated and honest, all that is surging forward and awak- 
ening to the building of the new, all the vast reserves of energy and 
talent latent in the so-called “common people,” the workers and 
peasants. Victory will be theirs. 


How to Organise Competition 


Bourgeois authors have been filling mountains of paper with 
praises of competition, private enterprise, and all the other magnifi- 
cent virtues and blessings of the capitalists and of the capitalist 
system. Socialists have been accused of refusing to understand the 
importance of these virtues, and of ignoring “human nature.” As a 
matter of fact, however, capitalism long ago replaced small, inde- 
pendent commodity production, under which competition could 
develop enterprise, energy and bold initiative to any considerable 
extent, with large and very large-scale factory production, joint- 
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stock companies, syndicates and other monopolies. Under such 
capitalism, competition means the incredibly brutal suppression of 
the enterprise, energy and bold initiative of the masses of the popu- 
lation, of its overwhelming majority, of ninety-nine out of every 
hundred toilers; it also means that competition is replaced by finan- 
cial fraud, despotism, servility on the upper rungs of the social 
ladder. 

Far from extinguishing competition, socialism, on the contrary, 
for the first time creates the opportunity for employing it on a 
really wide and on a really mass scale, for actually drawing the 
majority of toilers into an arena of such labour in which they can 
display their abilities, develop their capacities, reveal their talents, 
of which there is an untapped spring among the people, and which 
capitalism crushed, suppressed and strangled in thousands and mil- 
lions. 

Now that a socialist government is in power our task is to orga- 
nise competition. 

The hangers-on and spongers on the bourgeoisie described social- 
ism as a uniform, routine, monotonous and drab barrack system. 
The lackeys of the moneybags, the lickspittles of the exploiters— 
Messieurs the bourgeois intellectuals—used socialism as a bogey to 
“frighten” the people, who, precisely under capitalism, were 
doomed to penal servitude and the barracks, to arduous, monot- 
onous toil, to a life of dire poverty and semi-starvation. The first 
step towards the emancipation of the people from this penal servi- 
tude is the confiscation of the landed estates, the introduction of 
workers’ control and the nationalisation of the factories and works, 
the compulsory organisation of the whole population in consumers’ 
cooperative societies, which are at the same time societies for the 
sale of products, and the state monopoly of the trade in grain and 
other necessities. 


x k k 


. The great change from working in subjection to working for 
oneself, to labour planned and organised on a gigantic, national 
(and to a certain extent international, world) scale also requires— 
in addition to “military” measures for the suppression of the resis- 
tance of the exploiters—tremendous organizational, organizing 
effort on the part of the proletariat and the poor peasants. The 
organizational task is interwoven to form a single whole with the 
task of ruthlessly suppressing by military methods yesterday’s slave- 
owners (capitalists) and their packs of lackeys—Messieurs the 
bourgeois intellectuals. Yesterday’s slaveowners and their stooges, 
the intellectuals, say and think, “We have always been organizers 
and chiefs. We have commanded, and we want to continue doing 
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so. We shall refuse to obey the ‘common people,’ the workers and 
peasants. We shall not submit to them. We shall convert knowledge 
into a weapon for the defence of the privileges of the moneybags 
and of the rule of capital over the people.” Be 

That is what the bourgeoisie and the bourgeois intellectuals say, 
think, and do. From the point of view of self-interest their behav- 
iour is comprehensible. The hangers-on and spongers on the feudal 
landlords—the priests, the scribes, the bureaucrats as Gogol de- 
picted them, and the “intellectuals” who hated Belinsky—also 
found it “hard” to part with serfdom. But the cause of the exploit- 
ers and of their intellectual menials is hopeless. The workers and 
peasants are breaking their resistance—unfortunately, not yet 
firmly, resolutely and ruthlessly enough—and will break it. 

The workers and peasants are still “shy,” they have not yet 
become accustomed to the idea that they are the ruling class now; 
they are not yet sufficiently resolute. The revolution could not at 
one stroke instil these qualities in millions and millions of people 
who all their lives had been compelled by hunger and want to work 
under the threat of the stick. But the strength, the virility, the 
invincibility of the Revolution of October 1917 lie exactly in the 
fact that it awakens these qualities, breaks down the old impedi- 
ments, tears the obsolete shackles, and leads the toilers on to the 
road of independent creation of a new life. 

Accounting and control—this is the main economic task of every 
Soviet of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies, of every con- 
sumers’ society, of every union or committee of supplies, of every 
factory committee or organ of workers’ control in general. 


x ok OK 


Accounting and control, if carried on by the Soviets of Workers’, 
Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies as the supreme state power, or on 
the instructions, on the authority, of this power—widespread, gen- 
eral, universal accounting and control, the accounting and control 
of the amount of labour performed and of the distribution of 
products—is the essence of the socialist transformation, once the 
political rule of the proletariat has been established and secured. 

The accounting and control that is essential for the transition to 
socialism can be exercised only by the masses. The voluntary and 
conscientious cooperation, marked by revolutionary enthusiasm, of 
the masses of the workers and peasants in accounting and control- 
ling the rich, the crooks, the idlers and hooligans can alone conquer 
these survivals of accursed capitalist society, these dregs of human- 
ity, these hopelessly decayed and atrophied limbs, this contagion, 
this plague, this ulcer that socialism has inherited from capitalism. 

Workers and peasants, toilers and exploited! The land, the banks, 
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the factories and works have now become the possession of the 
whole of the people! You yourselves must set to work to take 
account of and control the production and the distribution of prod- 
ucts—this, and this alone is the road to the victory of socialism, 
the only guarantee of its victory, the guarantee of victory over all 
exploitation, over all poverty and want! For there is enough bread, 
iron, timber, wool, cotton and flax in Russia to satisfy the needs of 
all, provided only labour and its products are properly distributed, 
provided only the businesslike, practical control over this distribu. 
tion by the whole of the people is established, provided only we can 
defeat the enemies of the people: the rich and their hangers-on, and 
the rogues, the idlers and the hooligans, not only in politics, but 
also in everyday economic life. 

No mercy to these enemies of the people, the enemies of social- 
ism, the enemies of the toilers! War to the bitter end on the rich 
and their hangers-on, the bourgeois intellectuals; war on the rogues, 
the idlers and hooligans! Both, the former and the latter, are of the 
same brood—the spawn of capitalism, the offspring of aristocratic 
and bourgeois society; the society in which a handful of men 
robbed and insulted the people; the society in which poverty and 
want forced thousands and thousands into the path of hooliganism, 
corruption and roguery, and caused them to lose all semblance of 
human beings; the society which inevitably cultivated in the toiler 
the desire to escape exploitation even by means of deception, to 
manoeuvre out of it, to escape, if only for a moment, from loath- 
some toil, to procure at least a crust of bread by any possible 
means, at any cost, so as not to starve, so as to subdue the pangs of 
hunger suffered by himself and by his near ones. 

The rich and the crooks are two sides of the same medal, they 
are the two principal categories of parasites which capitalism fos- 
tered; they are the principal enemies of socialism. These enemies 
must be placed under the special surveillance of the whole people; 
they must be ruthlessly punished for the slightest violation of the 
laws and regulations of socialist society. Any display of weakness, 
hesitation or sentimentality in this respect would be an immense 
crime against socialism. 

In order to render these parasites harmless to socialist society we 
must organise the accounting and control of the amount of labour 
performed, of production and distribution, to be exercised by the 
whole of the people, by millions and millions of workers and peas- 
ants, voluntarily, energetically and with revolutionary enthusiasm. 
And in order to organize this accounting and control, which is fully 
within the ability of every honest, intelligent and efficient worker 
and peasant, we must rouse their own organising talent, the talent 
which comes from their midst; we must rouse among them—and 
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organise on a national scale—competition in the sphere of organi- 
sational successes; the workers and peasants must be brought to see 
clearly the difference between the necessary advice of an educated 
man and the necessary control by the “common” worker and peas- 
ant of the slovenliness that is so usual among the “educated.” 

This slovenliness, this carelessness, untidiness, unpunctuality, 
nervous haste, the inclination to substitute discussion for action, 
talk for work, the inclination to undertake everything under the sun 
without finishing anything, is one of the characteristics of the “edu- 
cated”; and this is not due to the fact that they are bad by nature, 
still less is it due to their evil will; it is due to all their habits of life, 
the conditions of their work, to fatigue, to the abnormal separation 
of mental from manual labour, and so on, and so forth. 

Among the mistakes, shortcomings and omissions of our revolu- 
tion a by no means unimportant place is occupied by the mistakes, 
etc., which are due to these deplorable—but at present inevitable— 
characteristics of the intellectuals in our midst, and to the lack of 
sufficient supervision by the workers over the organizational work 
of the intellectuals. 

The workers and peasants are still “shy”; they must get rid of 
this shyness, and they certainly will get rid of it. We cannot dis- 
pense with the advice, the instruction of educated people, of intel- 
lectuals and specialists. Every sensible worker and peasant under- 
stands this perfectly well, and the intellectuals in our midst cannot 
complain of a lack of attention and comradely respect on the part 
of the workers and peasants. But advice and instruction is one 
thing, and the organization of practical accounting and control is 
another thing. Very often the intellectuals give excellent advice and 
instruction, but they prove to be ridiculously, absurdly, shamefully 
“aunhandy” and incapable of carrying out this advice and instruc- 
tion, of exercising practical control over the translation of words 
into deeds. 

And in this very respect it is utterly impossible to dispense with 
the help and the leading role of the practical workers-organisers 
from among the “people,” from among the workers and toiling 
peasants. “It is not the gods who make pots’’—this is the truth that 
the workers and peasants should get well drilled into their minds. 
They must understand that the whole thing now is practical work; 
that the historical moment has arrived when theory is being trans- 
formed into practice, is vitalised by practice, corrected by practice, 
tested by practice; when the words of Marx, “Every step of real 
movement is more important than a dozen programmes,” become 
particularly true—every step in really curbing in practice, restrict- 
ing, fully registering and supervising the rich and the rogues is 
worth more than a dozen excellent arguments about socialism. For 
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“theory, my friend, is grey, but green is the eternal tree of life.” 

Competition must be organised among the practical workers- 
organisers from the workers and peasants. Every attempt to estab- 
lish stereotyped forms and to impose uniformity from above, as 
intellectuals are so inclined to do, must be combated. Stereotyped 
forms and uniformity imposed from above have nothing in com- 
mon with democratic and socialist centralism. The unity of essen- 
tials, of fundamentals, of the substance, is not disturbed but en- 
sured by variety in details, in specific local features, in methods of 
approach, in methods of exercising control, in ways of exterminat- 
ing and rendering harmless the parasites (the rich and the crooks, 
slovenly and hysterical intellectuals, etc., etc.). 

The Paris Commune gave a great example of how to combine 
initiative, independence, freedom of action and vigour from below 
with voluntary centralism free from stereotyped forms. Our Soviets 
are following the same road. But they are still “shy,” they have not 
yet got into their stride, have not yet “bitten into” their new, great, 
creative task of building the socialist system. The Soviets must set 
to work more boldly and display greater initiative. Every “com- 
mune,” every factory, every village, every consumers’ society, every 
committee of supply, must compete with its neighbours as a practi- 
cal organiser of accounting and control of labour and distribution of 
products. The programme of this accounting and control is simple, 
clear and intelligible to all; it is: everyone to have bread; everyone 
to have sound footwear and whole clothing; everyone to have warm 
dwellings; everyone to work conscientiously; not a single rogue 
(including those who shirk their work) should be allowed to be at 
hberty, but kept in prison, or serve his sentence of compulsory 
labour of the hardest kind; not a single rich man who violates the 
laws and regulations of socialism to be allowed to escape the fate of 
the crook, which should, in justice, be the fate of the rich man, “He 
who does not work, neither shall he eat”—this is the practical 
commandment of socialism. This is how things should be orga- 
nised practically. These are the practical successes our “communes” 
and our worker- and peasant-organisers should be proud of. And 
this applies particularly to the organisers among the intellectuals 
(particularly, because they are too much, far too much in the habit 
of being proud of their general instructions and resolutions). 

Thousands of practical forms and methods of accounting and 
controlling the rich, the rogues and the idlers should be devised and 
put to a practical test by the communes themselves, by small units 
in town and country. Variety is a guarantee of vitality here, a 
pledge of success in achieving the single common aim—to cleanse 


1. Said by Mephistopheles in Goethe’s Faust, Part I, Scene 4. 
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the land of Russia of all sorts of harmful insects, of crook-fleas, of 
bedbugs—the rich, and so on and so forth. In one place half a 
score of rich, a dozen crooks, half a dozen workers who shirk their 
work (in the hooligan manner in which many compositors in 
Petrograd, particularly in the Party printing shops, shirk their 
work) will be put in prison. In another place they will be put to 
cleaning latrines. In a third place they will be provided with “yellow 
tickets” after they have served their time, so that all the people shall 
have them under surveillance, as harmful persons, until they re- 
form. In a fourth place, one out of every ten idlers will be shot on 
the spot. In a fifth place mixed methods may be adopted, and by 
probational release, for example, the rich, the bourgeois intellectu- 
als, the crooks and hooligans who are corrigible will be given an 
opportunity to reform quickly. ‘The more variety there will be, the 
better and richer will be our general experience, the more certain 
and rapid will be the success of socialism, and the easier will it be 
for practice to devise—for only practice can devise—the best meth- 
ods and means of struggle. 

In what commune, in what district of a large town, in what 
factory and in what village are there no starving people, no unem- 
ployed, no idle rich, no scoundrelly lackeys of the bourgeoisie, 
saboteurs who call themselves intellectuals? Where has most been 
done to raise the productivity of labour, to build good new houses 
for the poor, to put the poor in the houses of the rich, to regularly 
provide a bottle of milk for every child of every poor family? It is 
on these points that competition should unfold itself between the 
communes, communities, producers-consumers’ societies and asso- 
ciations, and Soviets of Workers’, Soldiers’ and Peasants’ Deputies. 
This is the work in which organising talent should reveal itself in 
practice and be promoted to work in the administration of the state. 
There is a great deal of this talent among the people. It is merely 
suppressed. It must be given an opportunity to display itself. It, and 
it alone, with the support of the masses, can save Russia and save 
the cause of socialism. 
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The Chief Task of Our Day 


The Bolsheviks owed their revolutionary success in part to popular approval 
of their commitment to lead the country out of a seemingly endless war 
which had cost it countless casualties and hardships. But the representatives 
of the Imperial German Government with whom Trotsky negotiated at 
Brest-Litovsk offered terms so onerous that many Bolsheviks supported a 
Left Communist faction, headed by Bukharin, in its proposal to wage 
“revolutionary war” against the Germans rather than submit to such terms. 
By threatening his resignation, Lenin won a bare majority of the party 
Central Committee for his position that acceptance of this “Tilsit peace” 
(a reference to the harsh peace imposed by Napoleon upon Prussia in 
1807) was necessary to save the Revolution from certain destruction, and 
the terms were signed on March 3, 1918. In this article, published March 
12, Lenin looked beyond the Tilsit peace to the prospect of building a 
socialist society—in part by learning the ways of those very Germans whose 
“brutal imperialism” coexisted with a culture of organization, discipline, 
and cooperation that was needed in Mother Russia. 





Thou art wretched, thou art abundant. 5 
Thou art mighty, thou art impotent—Mother Russia!1 


Human history these days is making a momentous and most 
difficult turn, a turn, one might say without the least exaggeration, 
of immense significance for the emancipation of the world. A turn 
from war to peace; a turn from a war between plunderers who are 
sending to the shambles millions of the working and exploited 
people for the sake of establishing a new system of dividing the 
spoils looted by the strongest of them, to a war of the oppressed 
against the oppressors for liberation from the yoke of capital; a 
turn from an abyss of suffering, anguish, starvation and degrada- 
tion to the bright future of communist society, universal prosperity 
and enduring peace. No wonder that at the sharpest points of this 
sharp turn, when all around the old order is breaking down and 
collapsing with a terrible grinding crash, and the new order is being 
born amid indescribable suffering, there are some whose heads 


1. Lenin’s epigraph comes from Nekrasov’s poem “Who Lives Well in Russia?” 
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